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FAMOUS MAMMALS 
Famous Mammals tape 


I’m going to go out on a 
very short limb here and 
say that 2020-2022 has 
been a real trough for 
sorts of sub-underground 
rocknroll noise we have 
tended to cover here. I 
don’t have the latest 
statistics in front of me, 
but my intuition tells me 
that new-band formation 
has been at an all-time 
low, and that a dearth of 
human connection in 
clubs, record stores and 
bars has led to a thinning- 
out of what those 
connections bring to us in 
new bands, new projects 
and new creative ideas. 


So when a new band does 
form and knocks your 
socks off in our 
pandemic-challenged 
age, they're worth 
celebratin’! Famous 
Mammals were already 
going to be fantastic the 
moment they decided to 
form, considering they 
were birthed from the 
flames of recent Oakland, 
CA scene-definers Rays, 
The World and Andy 
Human & The Reptoids. 
They’re better than that, 
even. They click along in 
a deep DIY post-punk 
void you might associate 
with 39 Clocks or the 
Swell Maps - sometimes 
aggressively sharp and 
pointed, other times 
given to captivating and 
off-centered murky 
quaalude meandering in 
all the ways you love. ’m 
a big fan of Stanley 
Martinez’ vocals and 
guitar and have been 
since the first time I saw 
& heard Rays, and he’s 


FAMOUS MAMMALS 


transported his A-game to a recording session yet again. 
Likewise Amber Sermeno - you swooned for her fronting 
The World, and while we only get one track w/ her vocals, 
it’s the best thing on here: “Unspoken Chair’. I also find it 
amusing and counterintuitive that the chorus of the song 
“Ode To Nikki” is “ode to Nikki/ode to Nikki’. Drums were 
by the “whippany melo-sonic rhythm master”, whoever that 
is. Fucking pandemic. (famousmammals.bandcamp.com) 


HONEY RADAR Play-Box Relay 7’EP 

This Philadelphia band recently postured online that they’ve 
“put out more singles than Jesus”, and youknow, at this point 
I think I they’re right - they seriously have produced more 
vinyl than the King of Kings ever did. I could write about any 
one of a number of ‘em, but chose this one to highlight, as it 
presents several of the most flattering sides of one of my 
country’s leading sub-underground rocknroll combos. 
There’s the warm and heavy power chord side that dissolves 
into cacophonous feedback, exemplified by re-worked 
versions of “Medium Mary Todd” and “Sunrise Alphabet”. 
There’s the GBV tribute “Flames”, which is so dead-on I 
don’t know whether it’s homage, parody or accident. 
There’s a dense and foreboding Mission of Burma-like 
number that might be the best of the bunch called “Plum 
Scouts”, clocking in at a rare 3-minutes plus. Of course, 
there’s also vocalist and guitarist Jason Henn, at times 
“singing like he’s trying to keep from waking his parents in 
the next room”, as Dave Brushback deftly put it. There may 
be another half dozen of these out by the time this review hits 
your synapses, but I suggest you grab this one first and see 
what change you have left over for the rest. 
(honeyradar.bandcamp.com) 


BURNT ENVELOPE 


Every now and again Feeding Tube 
Records, Byron Coley & Ted Lee’s 
ridiculously prolific Western MA way- 
sub-underground label, will put out a 
straight-up “rock” record that completely 
buggers the senses. Many of the things 
they put out are merely "rock-adjacent", 
some not that at all. When I first heard 
Burt Envelope’s roaring 2014 Alien 
Nation: Collected Singles Thus Far, a 
faux collection of 45s compiled on an LP, 
Iwas knocked for a loop, and pronounced 
it to be a gonzoid weirdo punk rock 
masterpiece to anyone who might care. 


Going a level deeper, I also found much 
of it, if not piss-your-pants funny, pretty 
hilarious in its over-the-top rocknroll 
badass posture. It, and its recent follow- 
up I’m Immature: Singles Volume Two, 
are absolute guitar ragers, a full meaty 
wall of proto-punk sound leavened with 
paranoia, attitude and some pretty 
tongue-in-cheek lyrics about “23 and 
Me” or about how “My Band Sucks”. 


You know that surfer moron on the live portion of the Germs’ What We Do Is Secret EP, 
the guy who’s like “These guys thrashed on my nose and they go ‘hippie’? Imagine that 
guy started a band with James Williamson, John Morton of the Electric Eels and Keith 
Moon. That’s what Burnt Envelope sound like to me - and yet it’s just “The Eye” and 
“Jesus” making this genius testosterone thug rock at home under the watch of one 
Anthony Pasquarosa. Honestly, I almost feel kind of bad shedding any sort of revealing 
light on the Burnt Envelope ethos, since it’s been a nice mystery to date, but Anthony was 
super-helpful and responsive to Dynamite Hemorrhage’s entreaties, so let’s shut up and 
take a gander at what he had to say. 


DH = Jay Burnt Envelope = Anthony Pasquarosa 


Clearly the first question has to be how you came up with the Burnt Envelope concept 
in the first place, and how you set to define it once you did. 


I‘m not quite sure, but I think it came up from drawings. A lot of my music ideas start as 
drawings first. I think I had recorded 5 or 6 of the tunes, with no vocals, and started to 
realize these drawings were what was going with it. They were slightly different from my 
other stuff and had a burning envelope in the background and I would write a little blurb, 
kind of comic style. So I realized some of these were actually song titles and lyrics, and 
went from there. 


Burnt Envelope strikes me as extremely 
intense, “raw power” music descended from 
The Stooges, Electric Eels and the more 
brutal edge of LA punk rock. If there’s a 
sound you’re looking to pay tribute to, what 
is it? 


The Stooges and Electric Eels are 2 of my 
favorite bands, so if their lasting influence on 
my brain seeped through in any way, I am 
honored that you would hear that! But when I 
first started writing riffs for Burnt Envelope, I 
was listening to stuff like Geza X “You 
Goddamn Kids!” LP, Black Randy EPs, some 
KBD comps, Bobby Soxx, etc. But I was also 
listening a lot to this CDR of 70s lesser-known 
(at least to me) Aussie Punk a friend of mine 
gave to me, it was stuff like The Victims, 
Thought Criminals, Suicide Squad, The 
Skunks and The Scientists (That friend 
recently passed away, and I would like to say 
RIP to Michael B, one of the kindest and most 
supportive people in the Boston 
underground). It was a really inspiring disc! 
Anyways, it just so happened that I wasn’t in 
a punk band at the time either, so I was looking 
for that kind of an outlet. 


Many of us know Anthony Pasquarosa as a 
solo guitarist playing peaceful, meditative 
explorations, but there’s arumor thatyou’ve 
also spent some quality time in the Western 
Massachusetts hardcore scene....? 


Ifanyone would know any musicI madeatany | 
point, I am always totally blown away. I know | 
some stuff has been pressed, but to me it's just | 
like a pile of damaged CDRs that 3 people © 


have heard! I am still involved in the Western 


Mass HC scene; I don’t like (or trust) people | 


who “cool out” of punk and hardcore. There is 
no tule that says you can only listen to punk 
and hardcore, listen to whatever you want, but 
if the Negative Approach 7 inch doesn’t make 
you want to put a hole in a wall, then maybe 
you were never into it in the first place? I have 
a lot of influences, and sometimes I am just 
trying to calm myself down, or leave for a 
while. I just want to make music that is honest 
while I am making it, so if Iam not in the mood 
to play electric guitar, then I won’t. I owe 
everything to Western Mass and _ its 
underground scene. It's the best out here, there 
are not a lot of boundaries, people can do 
whatever they want. 


The other thing I love about Burnt Envelope 


is that it’s pure comedy gold in how it 
lampoons so many elements of punk/ 
heavy music - just stupid stuff like how 
you yell “Let’s go!” like a macho guitar 
boss to kick off a riff after your whiny, 
complaint-filled laundry list of “Soooo 
many things to do” on “Something To 
Do”. How aware are you of the parody 
aspects of what you’re doing here? 


I never thought of them as parody, 
hahaha. I am aware of the humor, 
definitely, but they are real earnest, man. 
I love stuff from the 60s and 70s, you 
know like Jimi talking to his guitar before 
he takes a solo (or while he takes a solo), 
James Brown just yelling, people talking 
in songs, or Mick saying something 
before a riff. It’s more of an homage to a 
time that I feel like is lost. In my mind I 
hear somebody on a record yelling like 
“Come on!” and I am like, man why is no 
one doing that anymore? I try to get those 
things in with Gluebag a lot too, I look at 
them as anod, like the same way ariffcan 
be a nod to something that influenced 
you. 


Ts there a persona that you’re looking to 
model the Burnt Envelope singer after? 
A friend of mine called it “Spicoli-rock”, 
and while that’s not quite it, I kinda see 
where he’s coming from. 


“Spicoli-rock,” I am dying laughing 
over here, that's unreal! I feel like it 
would have to have more surf 
influence! There is not really a 
specific persona. The Eye is into 
conspiracy theories, he’s burnt on the 
world, and teetering on the edge at all 
times. Like this goat I saw on this tiny 
part of acliffin West Virginia once, it 
was like, one wrong move and it was 
going down. 


“Jesus” and “The Eye” are the 
players on your two releases. 
Anyone else? How do you come 
together to record? 


Irecord everything athome, but when 
the mood and influence strikes. I hate 
recording when! don't want to record. 
Ihave to do it sometimes with bands, 
you know you have to show up, and 
it's like but 1f you show up and you are 
supposed to play mellow music, 
sometimes you want to throw your 
amp through the window with the 
pedals plugged into it and loop that 
sound instead? I like to say, we don’t 
get paid to do this, we PAY to do this. 


Every Burnt Envelope song is an 
imaginary A-side or B-side in a 
string of 45s that never existed. What 
makes a track an A-side or a B-side? 


To me, an A side is like the single, it's 
the hit (I know that sounds crazy 
considering these “hits”). And the B- 
side you can get weird, you can do a 
cover, etc. Sometimes there is a part 
one and part two to a tune, like Lyn 
Collins “How Long Can I Keep it Up 
pt I/II’ or the Isley Brothers have a 
few of those too. 


Does the concept work the way you 
want it to as a digital download, or is 
that just a necessary “evil” at this 
point? 


I hate the internet, I think a lot of 
people say they hate the internet, but 
they have facebook, instagram, 
twitter, snap chat, tik tok, etc. I just 
got the internet 3 years ago, and I try 
to not be on it, but it's hard right now 
because of how the world is with the 


pandemic, and I am in school online, outside of 
my job. I have no social media, and I never will. 
It's garbage and they are playing you against each 
other, against your own families, it's insane, you 
don't need it. 
But about digital downloads, I updated my 
bandcamp during the early stages of lockdown, 
and put a ton of stuff up there; it's all free. I feel 
like if you are paying for something, you should 
at least get a drawing or something? I don't know, 
something to look at while you are listening to the 
tunes. But I know Iam sounding like a “boomer” 
here, most people listen passively now, just 
headphones in, and scrolling through pictures. 
Then they will tell you your music sucks, and 
did it better, which is how I feel about 
my music anyways, so it comes full circle... 


Have you got a favorite Burnt Envelope song or 
single where you felt it came together the best, 
and if so, why that one? 


I tend to not think about it a lot after it's done, if I 
do think about it I would never show anybody 
anything or make it available. I get really in my 
own head about stuff, hypercritical, hate the 
sound of my voice, all that fun stuff. 


Has Burnt Envelope ever performed live? If not, 
will you? 


I don’t think so, though I would never say 
never. The Eye has performed live, playing 
solo recordings, but as of now has not done 
a Burnt Envelope cover and played live 3 
times. 


How did you come to be involved in getting 
that first Burnt Envelope record out on 
Feeding Tube? 


Feeding Tube has put out a bunch of 
projects lam involved in: Crystalline Roses 
(Solo folk/psych stuff), My duo with John 
Moloney, Weeping Bong Band (Improv/ 
psych stuff with some friends), World 
Domination (The LP is solo, but is a 
complicated band, that STILL EXISTS), I 
think that is all they have done besides 
Burnt Envelope. But I like to do all the art, 
and all that. So usually I put everything out 
as a CDR or tape, and then if somebody 
wants to put it out on another format or 
something, I am cool with it. However, 
Salvageable Filth doing the 2nd tape kind 
of broke that mold. I sent DK, Andrew and 
Dave the files and they wanted to do it on 
their label first! They are my good friends, 
and people I admire musically. I have 
played in bands with them, and they are all 
mn many sick bands. 


Is “I’m Immature: The Single Volume 
Two” destined to stay a tape-only release? 


Welll am notsure. It was supposed to come 
out as an LP, and I got it mastered to do that, 
sent it off, and that was the last I heard! Iam 
not talking smack (I hope it doesn’t come 
across that way), people got lives, I know 
the pressing plants are crazy, and I don’t 
like to bother anyone, so I haven’t even sent 
an email to see if it is still happening. You 
never know what may have come up in 
somebody’s life, especially in today’s 
world. If it happens, cool, and if not, it's ok 
too. 


Along that line - are there other 
recordings in the can, or that are planned? 


The Eye has a solo tape that may come out 
at some point, it's called “Breaking the 
Psychic Hold,” it's more expansive and 
weird than Burnt Envelope, kind of in 
between World Domination and Burnt 
Envelope. I am playing guitar on this record 


for a band called Animal Piss, It's 
Everywhere, basically fried country rock. 
There is a Crust Punk/HC/Street-Metal 
demo I recorded a bit ago, supposed to 
come out at some point - Snake SS - “The 
Snake Eats the Rats.” My wife Kryssi and I 
have an unnamed duo and some unreleased 
recordings, too. I am hoping to get some 
new Burnt Envelope recordings (or any 
recordings) out there at some point. But it's 
really hard right now, the state is making 
me geta Master’s degree to continue my job 
and I hate it. It takes up nearly all of my free 
time, and I am so old and out of touch, I 
didn’t even know the essay format had 
changed since I was last in school. I have 
been able to play a little music, but not 
really like write or work on anything. It's 
really a drag. 


Anything else you’d like to add? 


Thanks for getting in touch, man, and thank 
you for the support. § 


Burnt Envelope Discography 


Alien Nation: Collected Singles Thus Far 
(Feeding Tube, 2014) 

I’m Immature: The Singles Volume II 
(4th Eye Musick/Burnt Out Tapes, 2020) 


AMERICAN CINEMA IN THE 1878: 


THE DYNAMITE HEMORRHAGE TAKE ON NEW HOLLYWOOD 


This issue I thought I’d cast some light on 
something that’s been a cultural obsession 
of mine since I was in the proverbial short 
pants: the “New Hollywood” American 
films of the 1970s. These films were an 
endlessly inventive, cinematic two-way 
mirror that wallowed in societal and 
personal alienation, criminal malfeasance, 
sexual malaise, political disillusionment, 
crumbling marriages, downtrodden cities, 
labor unrest, paranoia, organized crime and 
numerous other uplifting 70s hallmarks. 
They are the films I was personally weaned 
on, in the sense that by the time I’d started 
to regularly watch films created for adults 
in the late 70s, they happened to be the fare 
playing on cable TV, and later on the early 
VHS tapes my dad might bring home - and 
still later, on the VHS tapes I myself 
brought home. 


By the time the 1990s came along, I’d 
gathered enough accumulated perspective 
to understand just how fleeting and special 
this moment in cinema history had been. I’d 
suffered through the schlock of the 1980s 
and even found much of its independent 
cinema lacking, so it was to the 70s I 
returmed again and again, particularly upon 
moving to San Francisco and seeing my 
first John Cassavetes films at independent 
cinemas like the Roxie and the Castro - an 


FAT CITY 


eye-opening series of pictures that only left 
me wanting more. A few pages from this 
one, you’ll see a reprint of a piece I wrote in 
1993 as I was starting to stumble onto some 
of the more bleak, bold and unrelenting 
slices of 1970s American filmmaking, 
semi-forgotten films I hadn’t seen before 
(many of whichhadn’t made it to video then 
-some sti// haven’t found an audience now) 
and that were blowing my mind. 


Before that point, ’d have told anyone 
listening - and believe me, I certainly did - 
that the greatest films of all time were 
Chinatown, Nashville and Marathon 
Man. Those were all teenage favorites; I 
revere all three to this day, and even now, in 
2022, I’m uncovering new 70s gems that 
are just as revelatory as A Woman Under 
The Influence or The Panic in Needle 
Park were to me thirty years ago. 


In 2021 alone I saw Cutter’s Way, The 
Nickel Ride and Scarecrow for the first 
time, and spent a whole lot of pandemic- 
driven time indoors streaming other scarce 
gems while generally prodding myself to 
ensure that I traveled quickly down the list 
of 70s films that I’d been reading about for 
years, yet never making the time to watch. 
Vanishing Point. The Parallax View. 
Across 110th Street. And so forth. 


Given this dose of extra free time; said 
lifelong affinity for the films of the 1970s 
and my eternal regret for never having 
taken a single film class in college, I 
couldn’t have found a better way to bridge 
both concerns than an online class I took 
during the summer and fall of 2021, 
American Cinema in the 1970s: A New 
Look at New Hollywood. \t was taught by 
Matthew Asprey Gear, an exceptionally 
approachable and knowledgeable 
Australian living in Scotland, and a man 
who’s written books on both Orson Wells 
(one of his main topics of both study and 
teaching) and on Arthur Penn’s Night 
Moves and the rise of neo-noir. I quite 
honestly couldn’t have asked for a better 
and less “academic” study of 70s American 
film if ’d written the thing myself, and I 
counted myself and my _ classmates 
exceptionally fortunate for having dodged 
the impenetrable pedagogy __ that 
characterizes so much of written film 
scholarship. Instead, Asprey Gear got right 
down to it and dissected each of these gems 
as they should be: by director, by actors, by 
score, by script, by cinematography - and 
much more germane to the scope and sweep 
of the course, the cultural and political 
times in which they were made. 


I surely don’t really need to tell you that 
1970-1977 (with a tailing off of cinematic 
genius leading into 1980) film in America 
had been that brief but exceptional window 
in which studio executives gave directors, 
actors and screenwriters exceptional 
latitude to capture the zeitgeist of the times 
- all the more remarkable given that paying 
audiences of the times were often eager to 
lap it up. Cinema had evolved into an art 
form, yet suddenly, the previously risk- 
averse American cinema was_ telling 
remarkably frank stories of working-class 
lives, set in decaying working-class 
environments, with actors and actresses 
who often weren’t beautiful, and in stories 
that ended either ambiguously or in entirely 
depressing ways. It had been my personal 
introduction to cinema as a pre-teen, more 
or less, and very quickly into my 20s I'd 
come to revere Cassavetes, Altman and 
Scorsese as my heroes and the models - 
along with Ingmar Bergman - for how a 
revelatory and unique film should be 
constructed. 


Charles Taylor, in his fantastic overview of 
the forgotten b-level fringes of American 
70s cinema, Opening Wednesday at the 
Theater or Drive-In Near You: The 
Shadow Cinema of the American 70s, 


VANISHING POINT 


wrote a bit about how even tossed-off low-budget pictures reflected this aesthetic back to 
us. He talks about going to see a 1975 trucker-vigilante movie called White Line Fever, 
which has a scene in which a broke, factory-worker wife talks with her brother about 
having an abortion in a non-shameful, matter-of-fact manner. Taylor sees this as 
emblematic of the decade’s cinema, even seeping into the crowd-pleasing drive-in 
movies of the time: “It’s unthinkable that a contemporary mainstream movie, even one 
upfront about its liberal politics, would portray a woman making the choice at all without 
falling prey to the shame and regret that never occurred to the makers of White Line 
Fever.” 


Asprey Gear, in the class I took in 2021, had a similar outlook on this singular era. He led 
our class down his personal 70s American cinema path by hand-selecting a cross-section 
of New Hollywood films to match his thesis, which effectively boiled down to there being 
a brief and exploitable window for realism and risk-taking that was engendered by the 
cultural upheavals of the 1960s, the fall of the studio system, and an audience that was 
willing to take their own risks by seeing and discussing the new films, lest they be 
perceived by themselves and others as less-than “with it”. (Of course, the massive post- 
war baby boom had come to roost as well, with its own distinct youth culture, mores and 
desire for realism). The elimination of the Hollywood Hays production “code” in 1968 
was perhaps even more important, for it allowed directors to expand beyond the bounds 
of what had been permissible and to be much more daring with their content, now 
including sex, violence, and language that had never been allowed before - along with 
dark themes and unhappy endings, very much in keeping with innovative 1960s European 
filmmaking that America’s new auteurs were learning from. 


I’d seen many of the films that he “programmed” as part of the class before, yet had 
completely forgotten the gist of many of them. Some, like Cutter’s Way, I’d been wanting 
to see for years and somehow never gotten around to; others, like Scarecrow and Sorcerer 
and Ulzana’s Raid, Id never even heard of. 


About halfway through the course I started reviewing some of them for the eventual piece 
you’re looking at now, then started writing about others that I was seeing or re-watching 
in parallel. Think of these snippets, and the 1993 piece I wrote that follows them, as 
descriptive and hopefully somewhat helpful capsules of a time when American cinema 
was never better. | 


- 


NIGHT MOVES 


Five Easy Pieces (1970 - 
directed by Bob Rafelson) 


A note-perfect beginning to a 
12-week exploration of ennui, 
self-sabotage and unhappy 
endings. I first saw Five Easy 
Pieces nearly thirty years ago; 
loved it; and had almost 
completely forgotten the plot, 
the setting and the mechanics 
of how disenchanted blue- 
collar oilman Bobby Dupea 
(Jack Nicholson) finds his way 
from Bakersfield back to his 
stifling, arty, upper-class FIVE EASY PIECES 
homestead in rainy Washington state. Now that I’ve seen it again, it has reinforced its 
singular place near the top of the 1970s heap. 


This is a film you can find all sorts of synopses about online; it’s not the plot that does it 
for me; it’s the superlative acting performances across the board, most impressively by 
Nicholson, Karen Black and Lois Smith. Or put another way, it’s the journey, not the 
destination - although the road-movie aspect of Five Easy Pieces is only part of a more 
unified whole; instead, it’s about the unresolved frustrations of a man - a straight-up 
asshole who wasn’t raised to be one - who can’t find peace anywhere he happens to look 
for it. When the film ends on a beautiful, bummed-out note, it’s clear that hell continue 
to be looking for some time. 


Special shout-out to Helena Kallianiotes as Palm Apodaca, an angry hippie hitchhiker on 
her way to Alaska (along with her quieter sidekick, the post-Easy Rider, pre-” Mickey” 
Toni Basil) who’s fed up with all the “filth” and “crap” in the world, and runs her mouth 
off at the slightest provocation. I had to stop my streaming of the film and Google the hell 
out of her right away. If there was an Oscar for Best Minor Character, she’d have swept 
the ballot in 1970. 


Ulzana’s Raid (1972 - directed by Robert Aldrich) 


You’d have thought that Westerns were petering out by the time 1972 rolled around, 
despite the continued popularity of Bonanza and Gunsmoke on TV, but what was really 
happening is that New Hollywood was starting to wrap its anarchic tentacles around this 
most hidebound of cinematic forms. Hence the “revisionist Western”, in which the white 
man isn’t necessarily the good guy any longer - and in the case of Ulzana’s Raid, neither 
is the Indian. In fact, the film, which I’ve come to admire a great deal after marinating on 
it a bit, is an exceptionally pessimistic view of actual reconciliation between the races. 
We’re all savages, even when we try to inject enlightenment thinking or the “rules of war” 
into bloody combat. 


An early scene sets the stage quite well. As Apaches on horseback blitz down a hillside 
to surprise a scout guarding a woman and her young son, the scout does the most merciful 
thing he can think to do in the moment, which is to shoot the woman dead immediately, 
before rapidly jamming the gun in his own mouth and blowing off the back of his head. 
The Apaches kneeling over the scout’s corpse suddenly stand back from it, and laugh as 
they toss the dead man's heart back and forth. Now that’s entertainment! 


The violence continues apace, leavened with wizened Indian tracker Burt Lancaster’s 
proclamations about the general futility ofit all. Of course there are Vietnam parallels; this 
came at the height of the anti- War movement and the dawning recognition that the Viet 


Cong were fighting a very different war 
than the ones the United States had been 
used to. Alan Sharp, who'd later go on to 
write Night Moves, wrote the script for this 
one, and I was happy to see just how 
unwilling he was to coddle his audience - 
both left-leaning and right-leaning - with 
anything that approached a morality tale. 


Buck and The Preacher (1972 - 
directed by Sidney Poitier) 


Unlike Ulzana’s Raid, this particular 
revisionist Western didn’t go much deeper 
than replacing white protagonists/good 
guys with post-Reconstruction former 
slaves who’ve left the racist South and are 
looking to establish a free life in the West - 
while being hunted by plantation owners in 
the South who want them back (or to 
brutally punish them for leaving in the first 
place). So yeah, while it’s not a typical 
Western, it’s fun mainstream 
entertainment by and large. Sidney Poitier 
and Harry Belafonte are first anti-buddies, 
then buddies, and both are good enough in 
their roles, with Belafonte in particular 
pulling off a bizarro performance as a faux 
gun-toting preacher who’s many, many 
steps beyond original sin. Pd imagine 
having seen this as a mid-70s “Movie of the 
Week” on a UHF channel, and it’d have 
probably kept my attention pretty well 
before I either nodded off or forgot it 
completely a few weeks later. 


The Conversation (1974 - directed 
by Francis Ford Coppola) 


If there’s any film in the class I took that 
personally benefited me the most from a 
second viewing, it was The Conversation. 
I knew it was a great one, but I’d forgotten 
just how great. It’s certainly the best of the 
slow-burn “paranoid thrillers” of the 
decade, and that very much includes The 
Parallax View, Three Days of the Condor 
and even the brilliant Marathon Man. It 
also showcases a very different Gene 
Hackman than we’d been used to up in his 
films to this point - this time a quietly 
brilliant, insular, socially awkward 
milquetoast who chooses his words 
sparingly, and who has a regretted past he’d 
prefer not to get into with anyone. 


The film, like other psychological slices of 
70s paranoia, fit its Watergate-era times 
exceptionally well, yet what I came to love 


the most about it on second viewing was its 
cinematography, which emphasized the 
impersonal, brutalist San Francisco 
architecture of ugly cement banks and 
hotels as a way of highlighting alienation 
and the suffocating oppressiveness of 
unseen forces. This, combined with Walter 
Murch’s sound design - this is a film all 
about sound - marked it as truly ahead ofits 
time, and for which it won many plaudits 
and awards. Then there are just shots and 
scenes and sounds that combine viscerally 
to mark themselves as legendary, such as 
the film’s final shots of Hackman, as the 
genius wiretapper/spy Harry Caul, 
searching for a bug in his apartment that 
even he can’t find - in the process 
destroying the apartment and its contents, 
fixture by fixture, outlet by outlet, wall by 
wall, floorboard by floorboard, until he’s 
left sitting unsuccessful among the ruins. 
This now goes on the watch-every-five- 
years list. 


Scarecrow (1973 - directed by Jerry 
Schatzberg) 


The surprise of the entire session. I’d never 
heard of Scarecrow and I’d suspect there’s 
a better-than-average chance you haven’t 
either, despite a terrific downer of a story 
and absolutely fantastic performances by 
both Al Pacino and Gene Hackman. I’m 
tempted to imagine that Schatzberg took at 
least a bit of inspiration from 1969’s 
Midnight Cowboy; given that we have two 
unlikely buddies - one with an ambitious 
scheme that’s headed for failure, and 
another who provides some comic relief 
but who has some intense demons of his 
own, demons that ultimately undo him 
completely at the film’s end. 


While Hackman is always amazing - here’s 
he’s a just-sprung jailbird on his way to 
Pittsburgh (for some reason) to open a car 
wash - it’s Al Pacino, an actor who’s really 
only dazzled me in two other films (The 
Panic in Needle Park and Dog Day 
Afternoon) and left me __ frustrated 
otherwise, who shines the brightest. He’s a 
doofus with a heart of gold, up for anything, 
especially mischiefand mirth. His scenes in 
the bars of America, delighting the elderly 
and the drunk, are truly inspired pieces of 
acting, as he elevates not only the fictional 
bars but the audience itself to truly 
sympathize with a character we know is 
probably going to get screwed somehow in 


the end (and honestly, given the film’s 
near-rape scene, I did not intend the double 
entendre). What I took away the most are 
things both little and profound: Hackman’s 
creepy but understated “heh-heh-heh” 
laugh when he’s moments away from 
socking someone; Ann Wedgeworth as 
Frenchy, a desperately lonely beauty trying 
to make it with Hackman; and the gut- 
wrencher of a scene in which Pacino’s 
character calls his ex in Detroit from a pay 
phone around the corner and learns some 
awful truths that aren’t truths at all. 


I finished this genius film, perplexed that 
Scarecrow isn’t part of the 70s pantheon. 
With this small helping of words about it, I 
intend to now single-handedly reverse its 
obscurity. 


Alice Doesn’t Live Here Anymore 
(1974 - directed by Martin Scorsese) 


Having first seen it about 20 years ago, I’d 
come to think of Alice Doesn’t Live Here 
Anymore as a_ strong film. Upon 
rewatching, it didn’t hold up much for me at 
all, especially when compared with some of 
the other heavy hitters thrown at us by the 
class of ‘74. While I’m retrospectively 
proud of Scorcese for taking ona “woman’s 
picture” - the story of anew widow without 
job skills, nor much of a plan, hitting the 
road in the American west with her 
annoying teenage son in tow - right 
between having made Mean Streets and 
Taxi Driver, {| even found Ellen Burstyn’s 
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best-actress Oscar-winning performance a 
bit suspect, and pined for the nuanced, 
pained performances of hers in The Last 
Picture Show and even The Exorcist. 


There’s a sense that maybe passed me by 
the first time that the film is actually 
something of a comedy, and if that’s true, 
it’s not a particularly funny one, a few 
slapstick scenes in Mel’s_ Diner 
notwithstanding. (I’dalso forgotten that the 
film served as a basis for the spinoff TV 
sitcom Alice that bored children like me 
labored through during the 70s). It also 
forced upon us a howler of a supposed 
romance between the insufferable Kris 
Kristopherson and Alice, with some awful 
forced pathos and a diner-based make-up 
scene near the end that nearly tanked the 
film. 


It should be said that Alice Doesn’t Live 
Here Anymore should be required viewing 
for any internet-era kid tempted to 
complain about “being bored”. The film 
depicts the soul-crushing boredom 
experienced by any given 1970s kid on a 
road trip without an iPad or gaming 
console, or when there’s no one to play with 
outside and nothing on TV. That’s fairly 
weak tea overall though, and since ’m 
tempted to chalk my polar reaction to my 
2nd viewing to a bad mood ora headache or 
something, maybe I’ll need to watch it 
again someday for a tiebreaker. 


California Split (1974 - directed by 
Robert Altman) 


Maybe the most _ free-wheeling, 
improvisational and ultimately 
inconclusive of — Altman’s 70s 


masterpieces, California Split is a riff on 
the by-then de rigeur buddy movie and a 
true showcase for the comic talents of 
Elliott Gould. It concerns itself with 
gamblers, played by Gould and George 
Segal, who float through a series of 
alternatingly comic and tragic encounters 
in both LA and Reno, looking to luck their 
way into fortune, yet really primarily 
looking for that counterintuitive gambler’s 
high that comes from nearly losing it all. 


The seedy worlds in which they move are 
varyingly decaying, bespoiled and even 
mildly dangerous, such as when they get 
held up & robbed of their winnings two 
nights in a row. Gould is a wise-cracking 
loudmouth with barely a care in the world 
aside from the next drink, the next poker 
game or the next chance to make a lovable 
ass of himself, while Segal ostensibly is 
trying to hold down an undemanding job at 
a publishing company that he’s clearly 
being mentally separated from as his 
Gould-fueled gambling mania deepens. 
Their intense union of good times & 
potential riches appears to be the male 
friendship equivalent of the whirlwind, 
opportunistic, alcohol-fueled love affair 
that only seems like a good idea at the same, 
and one gets the sense that it’s decidedly not 
a buddyship that’s going to extend much 
further than the running length of the film. 


Gwen Wells and Ann Prentiss - who are 
both fantastic - are the two pseudo-escort 
ladies whom they occasionally pal around 
with, attempt to seduce or upon whose 
couches they crash at 6am after benders. 
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The film is a masterclass in Altman’s use of 
overlapping dialog, particularly during the 
poker hall scenes that open the film; what 
was moderately annoying in McCabe & 
Mrs. Miller works exceptionally well here. 


When Segal’s character wins big in Reno 
but simultaneously loses his appetite and 
zest for the gambling life, I felt that Altman 
missed an opportunity to set up his 
climactic scenes a little better with even a 
hint of arc that might have suggested such 
a surrender might be coming. Perhaps left 
on the cutting room floor? Who knows. I 
still love this one. At the end of the day, it’s 
probably a second-tier 70s Altman film, 
which is still about three tiers above most 
everyone else. 


Mikey and Nicky (1976 - directed by 
Elaine May) 


Elaine May’s triumph is probably the most 
unromantic gangster film ever, a post- 
Godfather corrective that shows the sleazy, 
ugly, grimy side of a world of cons, 
betrayals and hits (though Mikey and 
Nicky was conceived and written before 
that film). Itturns both the buddy movie and 
the hero’s journey on its head, so much so 
that when one of the two leads is gunned 
down at the end you’re glad he’s finally 
being put out of yourmisery. Call it the anti- 
hero’s journey: two unlikeable creeps, one 
of whom is plotting to have the other rubbed 
out, neither of whom is a productive and 
integral part of society. 


This in no way demeans the film, which is 
absolutely phenomenal. Peter Falk and 
John Cassavetes are the putative Mikey and 
Nicky, and they are both exceptional in 
their roles as man-babies struggling with 
the fraying of their lifelong friendship and 
a lack of approval and love in their wider 


lives. Falk frequently whines about the 
mob boss, Dave Resnick (played by 
legendary acting teacher Sanford 
Meisner!), not liking him; Cassavetes 
is just a death-obsessed wreck to begin 
with who really just wants his dead 
mommy and his angry wife back. 


Nicky (Cassavetes) symbolizes the 
grimy underworld that Mikey (Falk) 
comes from, and given Falk’s nice 
house and perfectly-coiffed wife in a 
Philadelphia suburban community, he 
likely just wants to be rid of him. He 
agrees to help arrange a hit on him for 
some barely-explained mob 
transgression, and the film is therefore 
set for a one-night, multi-act stumble 
through a decaying Philadelphia with 
two men who have a long history that’s 
about to come to an end. 


Their sojourns include a scene of 
misogyny so difficult to suffer through 
that it actually begs the question of 
whether this female-directed film 
could in fact be given an explicitly 
feminist reading, a film that has so 
leeched any goodness out of the male 
characters that we’re merely left with a 
world of suffering women - and any 
statement on such that would 
presumably follow. (I’m also not 
unfamiliar with the argument that a 
film focused on male misogyny and 
female suffering can’t be definition be 
feminist; I’d like to stay focused on the 
film over here...). Cassavetes - 
nominally a handsome man - looks like 
death warmed over: wild-eyed, 
terrified and like someone who might 
already have a hideous blood disease. 


It would be a crime not to give special 
mention to the fabulous Ned Beatty, 
the frumpled hired mob gun who’s 
actually supposed to carry out the hit on 
Nicky while Mikey sires him through 
the Philadelphia underworld. He too 
symbolizes the small-potatoes world 
of the low-level gangster, incessantly 
jawboning about how he isn’t making 
enough money for this hit; how he 
couldn’t find any parking; and so on. 
He even has to stop and ask an old man 
for directions to the bar where he’s 
supposed to go and kill someone. 


The studio didn’t know what to do with it. The 
poster telegraphed their discomfort with the 
bleak, unrelenting darkness of the characters: 
Mikey and Nicky....don’t expect to like ‘em. 
May supposedly had to fight for it every step of 
the way, even seizing the film stock at one point 
to keep it from being yanked from her. She had 
clearly taken inspiration from the directing 
talents of Cassavetes, one of her leading men, 
and ended up making a classic very much in 
league with and of a piece with his films. 


Night Moves (1975 - directed by Arthur 
Penn) 


Night Moves was filmed in 1973 under a 
working title of The Dark Tower, but didn’t 
come out until 1975, whereupon it entered and 
exited from theaters and was barely thought of 
again until it started gathering an enthusiastic 
home video cult audience years later. If ever 
there was a “neo-noir”, this is it, and it came 
during what was truly a bull market for noir, 
which was in the midst of making its big 
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comeback in the 60s and 70s. Crime and 
detective stories were being reissued, 
Bogart films were newly popular, and 
retro-noir films were made that featured 
low-level characters in stories that ended 
unhappily. And venetian blinds. Lots of 
venetian blinds. Films like Chinatown, 
The Long Goodbye and Night Moves 
started to reinvent noir for the 
contemporary era with a distinctly 1970s 
bummer aesthetic. 


This film was born of the fruits of a not- 
particularly-loving union between 
screenwriter Alan Sharp and director 
Arthur Penn (Bonnie & Clyde). It set about 
interrogating the “masculine hero” myth by 
placing private eye (and _ retired 
professional football player) Gene 
Hackman in a position to very quietly 
communicate his own emotional turmoil 
without making it too overt or 
emasculating, which provides a hell of 
subtext to what could otherwise have been 
a macho detective story. He takes on a 
cliché “go find my wayward, highly 
sexualized daughter” case from a washed- 
up Hollywood matron and finds himself in 
Florida - shades of Bogart in Key Largo - 
amid an exceptionally weird cast of 
characters and all sorts of unraveling 
threads. Things go right, then they go 
wrong, then they go sideways, then all hell 
breaks loose, and you’re left with a 
phenomenally _ thrilling, bleak and 
unresolved ending that is absolute genius. 


Our professor, Matthew Asprey Gear, 
wrote the book on this film - literally. Iread 
it this year and highly suggest you check it 
outif you know and revere Night Moves the 
way I now do. It’s called Moseby 
Confidential: Arthur Penn's Night Moves 
and the Rise of Neo-Noir and it’s available 
at better bookstores near you. 


Bring Me the Head of Alfredo 
Garcia (1974 - directed by Sam 


Peckinpah) 


We didn’t actually watch this one as part of 
the class. We were supposed to - it was on 
the “syllabus” - and yet it was so hard to find 
on streaming platforms that we were 
directed to watch Peckinpah’s The 
Getaway instead. After expending no small 
amount of effort, I found it on some 
ridiculous pirate streaming site. 


Existing in a Venn diagram - more like an 


ethereal and eye-watering ether - between 
experimental cinema, linear storytelling 
and total ineptitude, Bring Me The Head of 
Alfredo Garcia certainly has its fans. There 
are those who’ll tell you in hushed tones 
that it’s “Peckinpah’s masterpiece”, yet P’Il 
mostly side with the audiences of 1974, 
who stayed away from in droves, and the 
critics of the era, who laughed it offof most 
screens it might’ve otherwise played on. 


It’s stoner drive-in cinema, not without its 
demented charms for sure, yet weirdly 
disjointed and filled with odd choices, 
many of them in the dialogue. It’s a leading- 
man star turn for Warren Oates 
(Cockfighter, Two Lane Blacktop), a cult 
actor and an acquired taste all the way. He 
plays an addled and muttering American 
drunk in Mexico who heeds the call to bring 
back the titular Garcia, dead or alive, for the 
sin of impregnating the teenage daughter of 
one “El Hefe” (likely the 70s equivalent of 
today’s cartel bosses). Finding out that 
Alfredo Garcia is already dead makes the 
job even easier - he just needs to find the 
body, and cut off the head for proof. It 
becomes, in turn, aroad movie; a love story 
between Bennie (Oates) and his girlfriend 
Elita (Isela Vega); and of course, a Sam 
Peckinpah film with a strange near-rape as 
well as saturatingly high levels of gun 
violence. 


Somehow Kris Kristofferson shows up ina 
difficult scene, makes me dislike him even 
more, and then gets his brains blown out. 
Oates continues to mutter and underact, 
and somehow add legions of misanthropes 
to his cult. If my alterna-jerk collegiate 
brethren had had the means to secure VHS 
access to this one during my late 80s 
university weekends, I’m sure it would 
have shared a stoned screening with 
Jodorosky’s The Holy Mountain and Todd 
Haynes’ Superstar: The Karen Carpenter 
Story. We pretended those films were great 
then, but I’m not about to do the same with 
Alfredo Garcia now. Give me another ten 
years and I’1l watch it again and see. 


e Getaway (19/4 - directed by 
Sam Peckinpah) 


This is nearly a different beast entirely. 
Taut, tense, thrilling and a bit transgressive 
in terms of both its violence and casual 
misogyny, The Getaway is what I imagine 
the ideal Peckinpah film is supposed to be 


- though I know the man himself certainly 
didn’t think so. I’m still coming up to speed 
with his oeuvre, having only seen The Wild 
Bunch before these latest two. The 
Getaway is very much what a Jim 
Thompson pulp-noir novel looks and 
sounds like in my head as I’ve read them, so 
kudos and a big hats off to Peckinpah for 
getting it so right. 


It’s an outlaw-lovers-on-the-run movie, 
neither the first of its kind and most 
certainly not the last. It’s also kinetic, 
beautifully (if unusually) edited and 
strangely compelling ona number of fronts. 
There’s cool-guy Steve McQueen playing 
the misogynistic prick we later found out he 
was in real life as well. There are 
unnecessary explosions and gunshots and 
car chases and squealing tires that will 
breathlessly awaken the inner idiot in the 
heart of any man, male or female. There are 
cornpone hillbillies and outrageously gross 
bad guys. There’s Sally Struthers 
displaying a perverse sort of Stockholm 
Syndrome, at the height of her fame on 
TV’s All in the Family. There’s even a 
fantastic set of scenes with McQueen and 
Ali McGraw in a garbage truck that are 
excruciating to watch - and a little tough to 
believe when they tumble out with merely 
ascratch on McGraw’s forehead, a scratch 
that is somehow fully healed by the time of 
the next scene. 


By the standards of my exceptional, world- 


class intellect and advanced mores, I by all 
rights should reject The Getaway as trash- 
culture refuse from a less enlightened era. 
But nah - I loved this one, and definitely 
intend to give it an enthusiastic re-watch. 


The Nickel Ride (1975 - directed by 
Robert Mulligan) 


In order to watch this film, which I’d been 
(correctly) told was one of the great missing 
links of 1970s downer cinema, I went and 
bought a $9 truck-stop “action double 
feature” DVD on eBay, on which it is 
paired with a film called 99 and 44/100% 
Dead!. 1m glad I did, because The Nickel 
Ride is grade-A 70s grim all the way down. 
Taking place partially on and around 
downtown Los Angeles’ seedy skid row, 
the film concerns a working small-time 
criminal named Cooper, played by The 
Exorcist’s Jason Miller, caught up in a war 
of attrition with a smarter, richer criminal 
opponent. He spends much of the film 
preparing for and anticipating his eventual 
liquidation, even taking his girlfriend on a 
trip to Big Bear to escape what he knows is 
coming anyway. 


I was pretty excited by three of the non- 
Miller players in this one. There’s 
Yaleburton from Chinatown, folks! - 
otherwise known as John Hillerman, who I 
guess later became best known for being on 
Magnum P.I,, a television program I have 
not seen. Cool as a cucumber and lying 
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through his teeth, he’s the boss who sets the 
grinding wheels in motion that are set to 
crush Cooper. There’s the doofus cowboy 
assassin in the buckskin shirt played by Bo 
Hopkins who’s pretending to want to learn 
how to be a player like Cooper, while in 
truth is following orders to eventually kill 
him. Finally, Linda Haynes as Cooper’s 
put-upon girlfriend Sarah is both lovely and 
sweet and a little too spot-on as a bit of a 
doormat, in a way that no woman would 
allow herself to be today, yet who speaks 
for her age and milieu all too well. She 
brightens up the film and provides us with 
a rooting interest that is, of course, dashed 
when she’s put on a train to Vegas (was 
there such a thing? Wikipedia says yes, a 
short-lived passenger train between 
1972-76) so that Cooper can face his literal 
demons alone. It’s an emblematic film of 
the age and one that deserves a wider 
audience and fanbase both then and now. 


Cutter’s Way (1981 - directed by 
Ivan Passer) 


This is the single best film I saw during the 
past decade. I honestly don’t know what 
took me so long to watch it, and I’m now 
excited to savor it every year now for the 
rest of my life - maybe on Christmas or my 
birthday. Yes, it was officially released in 
1981 but was filmed in the late 70s, and 
listen, when you see it (or when you see it 
again) you’ll know thatit in no way belongs 
to the Reagan era. Just as “the sixties” as we 
culturally define them didn’t really start 
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until 1964 and perhaps end until the early 
70s, the New Hollywood films are often 
said to have started in 1968. Pick your end 
date; I'll go with the day Cutter’s Way 
came out to a miniscule audience in 1981. 


It plays off of - or perhaps epitomizes - 70s 
themes of personal alienation, conspiracy, 
damaged veterans of failed wars, and dead- 
end sexual swinging. Guardian film critic 
John Patterson goes one further, and says 
“it's like the last Hollywood movie of the 
1960s, in which the aspirations and ideals 
of that long-gone decade finally soured 
irrevocably on its dazed, burnt-out 
survivors.” OK, so reasonable people can 
differ as to which decade this film best 
represents. 


Jeff Bridges plays a thirty-ish country club 
slacker gigolo named Richard Bone, totally 
aimless in life and not even particularly 
good at being a gigolo. He partially 
observes a young girl’s corpse dumped into 
a trash can in a rainy Santa Barbara alley 
(Rain? In Santa Barbara? Modern residents 
howl with laughter and jealousy). His 
buddy Alex Cutter - played by John Heard 
in one of the greatest screen performances 
this side of Susan Tyrell in Fat City, I kid 
you not - is a severely physically and 
emotionally damaged Vietnam war vet 
who, prodded on by Bone’s fogginess 
about what he saw or didn’t see, spins a 
plausible theory of who murdered the girl, 
and how, then sets them both along with the 
dead girl’s sister off on solving it on their 


own. Perhaps he’II bring the wealthy prick 
that he thinks did it to justice, and finally 
correct all the ways he’s been wronged in 
his miserable life in one shaggy-dog story 
swoop. 


There are so, so many ways to laud this 
film, so [ll pick three besides the two male 
leads whom I’ve just described. There’s 
Lisa Eichhorn as Cutter's emotionally 
defeated, hollow-eyed alcoholic wife Mo. 
She figures very prominently in an 
exceptionally dark turn the film takes about 
three-quarters in. There’s the amazing 
ending, which is both laughable and 
chilling in equal measure, and altogether 
devastating. And finally there’s the 
beautiful Santa Barbara locale itself, which 
adds the same sort of provincial, 
oppressive, trapped feel that “company 
town” films noir of the 40s did in some of 
their made-up locations. Cutter’s Way is 
botha thriller anda neo-noir, but it’s mostly 
a masterpiece of character exploration and 
emotional intensity, easily up there with 
Five Easy Pieces in that regard. Crossing 
my fingers for a 2-disc Criterion edition 
someday. 


3 Women (1977 - directed by Robert 
Altman) 


There’s a reason I call this my single 
favorite film of all time, and this year’s 
rewatch did nothing to dissuade me from 
that position. Here are 14 reasons why: 


The score: Gerald Busby’s strange avant- 
classical score sets the tone from the first 
seconds for a surreal, dark and at times 


horrific film that relies on his dark music to 
amp up the tension and to remind us that, 
though we may have just been laughing 
heartily at one of Shelly Duvall’s (as 
Millie) many cornball inanities, we’re 
definitely not watching a comedy. 


The twins: Two identical twins work with 
Millie and Pinky (Sissy Spacek) as a 
geriatic spa center in Desert Hot Springs, 
CA. They are shown often, in startling 
shots, to jar us into confronting just how 
odd the notion of identical twins actually is 
to most of us. “Do you think they know 
which one they are? Maybe they switch 
back and forth. One day Peggy’s Polly, and 
Polly’s Peggy.” The twins also haunt 
Pinky’s mid-film dream, easily the 
strangest and most difficult part of the 
entire movie. 


Sissy Spacek: I'll vote for her as the single 
best actress of the 1970s, and she’s 
arguably not even the best actress in this 
film (!). Her wide-eyed innocence and 
naiveté in the film’s first half is really 
something to behold, and she worships the 
totally batty Millie and apes her every 
move. After she impulsively jumps from an 
apartment balcony into a pool in a fit of 
pique, she assumes her idealized vision of 
Millie after waking from a concussion: 
smoking, drinking, wearing makeup and 
having sex. Then she assumes her name. 
Then things go haywire. 


The setting: Desert Hot Springs, 


California, at the Purple Sage singles’ 
complex. My fascination with California 
desert communities and the people who 
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live in them started with my first viewing of 
this film in the early 90s. Such a great 
decision to set such an odd film under a 
scorching sun in a trashy town, and not in 
Los Angeles or New York. 


Shelley Duvall: An absolutely amazing 
performance as the delusional and very 
lonely Millie, showcasing one of the 
greatest faces in the history of film. Millie 
talks incessantly to no one in particular, 
mostly because she’s being actively 
avoided by virtually everyone. She has a 
fantastical vision in her own mind of how a 
sexy, liberated 70s “Cosmo girl” female 
should act, and she plays the role she’s 
created to the hilt. Shell preen and brag 
about her upcoming “hot date” to Pinky 
while primping her hair, then close the door 
of her Pinto on her dress. Once Pinky 
assumes her personality, she in turn begins 
to exhibit Pinky's timid and submissive 
personality herself, and it’s almost 
heartbreaking to see her shorn of her 
delusions. 


She also has all the best comedic and 
heartbreaking lines in the film: 


Pinky: “Is he your boyfriend?” 


Millie: “He'd like to be - he’s always 
asking me out, but I won’t go out with him 
until he gets over that cold” 


(Right after) “Hi Tom, how’s your 
cold?” (Tom completely ignores her) 


or 
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Millie: “T ve got this new recipe I’ve been 
wanting to check out. It’s called Penthouse 
Chicken. You make it with a can of tomato 
soup. Takes a whole hour to cook, but 
believe me it’s worth it.” 


...and so on. Those are just the ones I typed 
out while watching this time. If you walk 
away from this film not quite loving it as 
muchas! do, you’ ll at least be talking about 
pwaks performance for days no matter 
what. 


The geriatric center: Altman teases out our 
own horror of getting old by contrasting the 
geriatric spa where Millie and Pinky work 
with the youth and virility of Millie, Pinky 
and the swinging singles in the Purple Sage 
apartment complex. The film’s first tight 
shots of nearly speechless elderly men and 
women being slowly led around a pool by 
the young staff is lovely in its way - the fact 
that geriatric centers exist, with caring 
people to staff them - and horrific in others, 
the way the water sounds are dramatically 
amplified and the octogenarians, some of 
them likely recovering from strokes, are 
practically comatose. 


The doctor: Craig Richard Nelson plays 
Dr. Mass, an effeminate and harried doctor 
at the geriatric center who barely has time 
for Millie and Pinky. He’s not in many 
scenes, but he lends a certain amount of 
creepiness to the film when he is. “Don’t 
you have something in common, aren’t you 
both from Texas or something?” 


Mirrors: So many mirrors and windows! 
Women are always on the outside looking 
in, or on the inside looking out. 


The men: This is an environment where the 
men are pigs and call all the shots. Robert 
Fortier brilliantly plays Edgar - a super 
louche ex-stunt man, apartment and bar 
owner, and husband of Willie, the third 
woman. He and his pals shoot guns, drink a 
lot and ride dirtbikes on an improvised 
track behind the western-themed bar he 
owns. 


Janice Rule: She plays Willie, the third, 
silent, suffering, endlessly painting 
woman. “That’s just Willie. She paints 
those things all over the place.” She gets 
one word in the entire film before the 
ending coda: “Tom!! Tom!!” when Pinky 
jumps into the pool. She carries a face full 
of pain and bewilderment, empowered and 
embodied by her surreal paintings, and her 
pregnancy and delivery sparks one of the 
key turning points in the film. 


The paintings: Grotesque harpies and 
monkey-like creatures are painted by 
Willie all over empty pools and surfaces, 
and are frequently cut away to in moments 
of stress, always with the skin-crawling 
score playing. Willie later puts other 
paintings of hers up at the shooting range 
and blows holes in them - then with a look 
of anger, blows two dead-on holes into a 
male silhouette target. Foreshadowing! 


Pinky’s parents: They’re far more elderly 
and discombobulated than they should be 
with merely a late-teenage daughter, and 
indeed, there’s some deliberate confusion 
sewn as to whether they really are her 
parents. The newly liberated Pinky sure 
doesn't think so, and is angered by their 
presence after they arrive from Texas ona 
Greyhound bus to see her after her balcony 
fall. They stay with Millie and Pinky 
anyway in their tiny apartment. Millie 
walks in on them making love in her bed 
and is bewildered. I’ve never quite 
understood why this scene was included 
except to potentially heighten the 
surreality, and to twist the knife further into 
Millie’s lack of romantic success. 


The Director: Altman claims he dreamt up 
the core of 3 Women while suffering from 
insomnia while his wife was in a hospital 


bed. He kept the film dream-like and 
endlessly open to interpretation, as dreams 
are, while providing it with linearity (and 
humor) in conjunction with assistant script 
writer Patricia Resnick. He also used some 
of his best Altman tricks: overlapping 
dialogue, unusual sound design, zoom 
shots and (obviously) some great homages 
to Ingmar Bergman’s Persona - which is 
probably my second-favorite film of all 
time. 


Wanda (1970 - directed by Barbara 
Loden) 


This 1970 stunner was mostly hidden from 
all but the most dedicated cinephile’s view 
for years, until Criterion re-released it ina 
deluxe edition in 2019. I watched it with my 
jaw dropped on the very first day the new 
Criterion Channel streaming — service 
debuted. What a way to validate the 
subscription fee! IfI’d seen this film during 
my initial 1970s cinema _ education/ 
immersion (i.e. in the 70s themselves, and 
in the 10-15 years following), I’d have 
absolutely had it perched high on my top- 
whatever list with Fat City and 3 Women 
and A Woman Under The Influence - it’s 
a first-rate masterpiece of intense, personal 
and beautifully strange vérite. 


It’s the only feature film Barbara Loden 
ever made, though I found out recently that 
she made a devastating educational short 
film that I saw multiple times on a wheeled- 
in projector as a Sacramento elementary 
school student called The Boy Who Loved 
Deer. She was a fetching and moderately 
famous stage actress married to Elia Kazan 
who clearly had more to say than her career 
to date had allowed. She set her bleak 
Cassavetes-esque film in the Pennsylvania 
coal country, then (smartly, as it turned out) 
cast herself in the lead role. Not ten minutes 
into the film, and Wanda’s already on a 
journey out of her “neighborhood” smack 
dab in the middle of the coal fields - first to 
a custody hearing to which she arrives late 
and agrees with shrugged shoulders & zero 
emotion to give up her young kids to her 
baffled husband, then on a road trip through 
the state, from bad man to bad man and with 
participation a botched bank robbery along 
the way. 


Wanda’s been written about as being a sort 


of “feminist” film, but if that’s true, then 
feminism has truly come a long way, baby. 
I believe it stretches the definition of 
feminism a bit when the men are all pigs, 
and a less-than-bright woman suffers as a 
result. If we believe that Wanda is at the 
start of a rebellious journey away from the 
stifling patriarchy of being a coal country 
wife and mother, fine, yet that doesn’t 
really make her an iconic feminist when she 
acts as a total doormat along the way. Her 
Wanda is a cipher for whatever you’re 
looking for out of the film, I suppose. I’m 
happy to see her merely as a confused 
woman in a very reactive & transitory life 
mode who’s willing to do what others tell 
her to do while she figures herself out. 


Loden is tremendous both as a director and 
an actress. Dialog is either improvised or 
feels just like it, and it’s full of strange, 
funny little moments that can only come 
from a director allowing her craft and 
vision to infuse the film at every turn. The 
scenes where she and her would-be bank- 
robbing paramour try to negotiate a nice 
time together eating dinner on the hood of 
a car, or to have Wanda fetch hamburgers 


WANDA 


for them, or to visit a bizarro-world Holy 
Land theme park, are just priceless even 
with a minimum of dialogue. 


Let’s also put in a good word for Michael 
Higgins as “Mr. Dennis”, the misogynist 
would-be bank robber who barely holds it 
together himself. He not only looks 
fantastic, in a rumpled 1970s odd-fitting 
suit sort of way, but he was born to play this 
sort of offbeat vérité role, almost like peak 
Seymour —_ Cassel. Wanda looks 
tremendous, in a beautiful 2K digital 
restoration that brings all of the colors and 
urban & rural grit of the late 60s to life. I 
found myself pausing over and over again 
during the scenes in downtown Scranton, 
PA, just to get a look at an urban landscape 
(cars, signs, hairdos, fashions) that existed 
in that moment and no other. 


I’ve also read that Wanda is one of Isabelle 
Huppert’s all-time favorite films. If it’s 
good enough for Isabelle, you can be damn 
sure it’s good enough for you. 


Prime Cut (1972 - directed by Michael Ritchie) 


Read about this one in Charles Taylor’s aforementioned Opening Wednesday at the 
Theater or Drive-In Near You: The Shadow Cinema of the American 70s, and 
subsequently had it recommended to me several times by one or another 70s cinephile. 
I suppose I enjoyed it and was quite ready for it to be weird and exceptionally uncouth, 
but didn’t expect it to be so out-and-out trashy. It’s a B-movie all the way; in parts a quote- 
unquote indictment of American gluttony and capitalism, but mostly just a big flaming 
pile of 70s exploitation cinema - way more “psychotronic” than New Hollywood. 


Just the mere presence of Lee Marvin in a film is enough to get the adrenaline flowing, 
and he’s wonderful in genre pictures like this, The Killers and Point Blank, where he gets 
to be stoic, strong and murderous. He’s an underworld enforcer sent to Kansas City to 
recover $500K from slaughterhouse operator and female sexual slavedealer Gene 
Hackman - named “Mary Ann” for some reason in the film. Marvin ends up liberating far 
more than money by the end, including a young Sissy Spacek, looking like an absolute 
kewpie doll and only a year away from making Badlands. She and Marvin get to outrun 
a combine harvester bent on eviscerating them, and watching the machine rip up a 70s 
sedan instead is pure cinematic gold. Yet don’t mistake this for anything more than a good 
one to watch while tearing through a half rack of Falstaffs or Old Styles with the boys. 


FACES FROM THE SEVENTIES 


(WRITTEN BY JAY; ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN SUPERDOPE #6, 1993) 


Revival houses in my town, as well as 
others I’ve visited, have of late been 
latching on to a peculiar strain of 1970s 
American filmmaking devoted to 
variations of personal alienation, to 
derailed promises of the 60s ending in 
broken spirits and burnt dreams, and to 
the decay of the American metropolis, 
and the lost people in it left spiritually 
dead by those who fled its coiled-up 
tension. Home video is also starting to 
chronicle films that perhaps drew a 
fledgling art house or college campus 
crowd during their all-too-brief-releases, 
but that were too intense to make the 
rounds on the subsequent late-night 
television circuit, and _ therefore 
languished for years in the memories ofa 
mere handful of critics and revivalists, 
whose determined efforts have brought 
many of these dramas into the belated 
critical respect they deserve. 


oe 
es BS 


: . : ENA ROWLANDS in A Woman Under The Influence 
The Roxie Theater in San Francisco 4 *? im AnD 


recently showcased a week-long series of titles all stored in the recesses of my 1970s 
practically forgotten American 70s memories, but that were also shuffled off the 


films, a series which they dubbed “Faces screens within their first couple weeks of 
from the Seventies”. Among them were ;elease. 


four of the following I'll discuss, as well 
as Who'll Stop The Rain, Cockfighter, 
Mikey and Nicky, and The Late Show, 


I can't pretend that the following films have a 
tremendous amount in common, other than the 


fact that they're among my favorites in a 
genre of fairly depressing, hyper-realistic 
and sometimes unconventional 
filmmaking, or that I actually know the first 
thing about film theory or indeed anything 
of film history. I don't. I do feel they're all 
connected in their grittiness and eloquence, 
in letting particular worlds, grotesque and 
unpleasant as they may be, unfold and 
reveal themselves. Some of the more well- 
known films in this made-up genre are Five 
Easy Pieces, Taxi Driver, Midnight 
Cowboy, One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest, etc. films that were duly noted as the 
future classics they are while equally great 
smaller films were slipping through the 
cracks. 


Idon't have names for a lot of the actors, but 
I'm also going on memory here. Most of 
these were seen in a theater without 
notebooks or press kits. The future of these 
films and the many I'm sure I haven't seen 
lies in home video. Many are being reissued 
now, thanks to the demand raised by the 
revival houses and to the sharp rise of 
American independent filmmaking 
success stories. Here are eight that I've seen 
that meet my flimsy criteria, and that have 
all made recent trips through town. 


DUSTY AND SWEETS MCGEE 


(1971, directed by Floyd Mutrux) 


Junkies - lots of ‘em - in an all-too- 
authentic quasi-documentary shot for 
$56,000 on the sprawling streets and 
weekly raid hotels of Los Angeles. Floyd 
Mutrux made about as stark and hit-and- 
run a film about heroin addicts’ alienation 
and complete separation from society at 
large as possible, keeping the characters 
balanced enough to permit a kind of 
desperate grasping humanity, fighting its 
way through the fog of complete and utter 
addiction. Better yet, the story goes that the 
actors and actresses were all real live dope 
fiends, & that Billy Gray, the film's one true 
character, actor (and not coincidentally, the 
best part of the movie) was in real time a 
tried and true junkie at least sometime 
before the making of the film. 


Someone in our party passed out during the 
tender moment where half of the 
continually nodding teenage couple shoots 
up his wincing female companion in her 
gums - few punches are pulled with regard 
to graphic __ tying-off-and-spiking-up 
scenes. But the film, unlike last year's 
extremely disappointing Bad Lieutenant, 
doesn't wallow in misery for its own sake. 
Following almost no plot lines, it actually 
allows certain of these forgotten souls to 
ambiguously move past their own tragic 
day-to-day worlds and exert a kind of 
comic flip-off to society's ever-changing 
(especially for the time) mores. 


DUSTY AND SWEETS McGEE 


THE PANIC IN NEEDLE PARK 
(1971, directed by Jerry Schatzberg) 


The panic, of course, is when there's not 
enough skag to go around for the close-knit 
cluster of hardcore addicts in NYC’s 
“needle park” area (72nd and Broadway). 
This movie takes the reality of dope 
addiction & shoves it in your face to greater 
effect than even Dusty and Sweets McGee 
did in that there's a discernible sympathetic 
character in Kitty Winn’s Helen, who 
seemingly stumbles into the movie from an 
ill-defined relationship w/ a young Raul 
Julia into an ill-fated relationship w/ 
wiseacre junkie Bobby (AI Pacino in his 
first major role). Her performance is an 
amazing downward quick trip from 
bemused and naive girlfriend into part time 
“chipper” to Bobby's chagrin - then 
dropping quickly into the full-blown life of 
the addict, turning numerous tricks, lying to 
herself about her ability to quit & then the 
final act of desperation, turning her lover 
into an undercover cop to avoid doing time. 


When the “panic” hits - the result of several 
kilos of heroin being intercepted by the feds 
- things get real ugly; everyone rats on 
everyone else, and petty to not-so-petty 
crimes skyrocket. Bobby and Helen are 
able to take a relatively “high” road when 
Bobby becomes the point man & top dope 


THE PANIC IN NEEDLE PARK 


peddler in Needle Park via his connections 
w/ the local drug barons, but the complete 
breakdown of their relationship is only 
hurried, as Helen is now able to get even 
more smack while her “new friends” go 
crazy in the streets due to the panic. I didn't 
realize that Joan Didion did screenplays, 
but she wrote quite a part for Kitty Winn, 
and the scenes of Helen nodding off & 
coming to in their local coffee shop are 
among the most realistic and depressing 
I've seen. Anyone know of any other films 
she's been in? 


THE GAMBLER (1974, directed by 


Karel Reisz) 


A little more predictable than I like - big- 
time gambler gets heavily into debt & boy 
is the mob pissed - but The Gambler relies 
more ona character study of James Caan (as 
“The Gambler”), as he weasels his way into 
& out of various money-losing schemes, 
and is altogether gripping near and right at 
the end, where Caan purposely destroys 
himself because losing has all along 
provided him w/ more of a perverse much 
masochistic buzz than a streak of winning 
ever has. He'll play a $20 game of inner-city 
playground basketball with black and 
Puerto Rican teens as easily as he'll jet off 
to Vegas w/ Lauren Hutton to roll a five- 
figure game of craps - somehow losing to 


the point of facing death 
sticks more fire in his belly 
than his college 
professorship, his snazzy big 
collar 70s shirts & getting to 
sleep with Lauren Hutton 
combined. At one point the 
slimy mob thugs kidnap our 
hero, and as he's left pacing in 
a basement waiting to get his 
legs broken, he pulls a light 
switch connected to a bare 
bulb right over his head only 
to find - the bulb is out. Damn! 
No ideas! His liaison w/ the 
mafia, played by Paul 
Sorvino, convinces him to put 
; ore eve ying a the 

ine over his college’s 
PAYDAY basketball team and one 


single game - Caan organizes a fix that nearly fails (a fine use of sports drama by the 
director) - and when it doesn't, & he's clean w/ the mob, he finds a way to lose a part of 
his right cheek anyway. Another excellent soul-searching Caan film from the 70s is Hide 


in Plain Sight and is probably easier found. 


PAYDAY (1972, directed by Daryl 
Duke) 


The unfortunately named Rip Torn is the 
bravura star here, playing a country singer 
just beginning to receive a taste of stardom 
and the traps & trappings that come with it. 
One of the great things about this extremely 
well-detailed drama is that the seeds of 
Torn’s (as Maury Dann) self-destruction 
are sown in a scant 36 hours, during which 
he discards cheap groupies he meets on the 
road just as easily as he picks them up (& 
with them his magnetic star power 
persona), and watches his upward swing in 
the Nashville world come crashing to a 
literal and figurative end in those wild 3 
days. The most discomforting scenes 
involve a very young and fascinated 
groupie, played by Elayne Heilveil, who 
slowly realizes a little bit too late that the 
man she's blindly worshipped on stage is a 
reckless alcoholic, a popularity-fed 
egomaniac and later on an unwitting 
murderer as well. Most of Dann's entourage 
and sidemen accompanying him on tour 
begin to defect from the charade that Dann 
is encircling them all deeper into; rather 
than braking Dann’s self-destruction, this 
continues to drive him further yet into an 
inner hell fueled by the bottle and cheap 
one-night backseat comfort. Charles 
Champlin wrote in the LA Times and in the 


book Produced and Abandoned: The Best 
Films You've Never Seen that “One of the 
satisfactions of the movie is that it 
acknowledges that in country and western 
music the basic life experiences are 
transposed into song fairly directly. We see 
Dann working at it, but the process is not 
romanticized. It seems to arise somewhere 
between compulsion and ambition, as a fact 
of life”. It's a vein that was tapped well by 
Robert Duvall in the later Tender Mercies, 
but that film got the Oscar while this one 
very undeservedly received the dustbin. 


FINGERS (1978, directed by James 
Toback) 


It's been a fruitful couple of years for 
Harvey Keitel since just about everybody 
& his uncool niece raved about his 
performances in Reservoir Dogs and Bad 
Lieutenant, prompting the revival-house 
circuit to dust off their copies of Mean 
Streets and the like. Other than Reservoir 
Dogs, which holds a special place in an 
hopefully widening pantheon of 90s 
filmmaking that we'll get around to in 
Superdope #17, Fingers is the best of the 
lot I've seen. 


Keitel plays a boyish piano wizard rife with 
personal complexities; as a loner with 


almost idiot savant-like musical qualities 
but completely unable to play for anyone 
but himself; as an obsessive would-be 
sexual partner to a beautiful woman crazier 
than he (Mia’s sister Tisa Farrow) who’ ll 
have virtually nothing to do with him; and 
as a reluctant fall guy for his father's mob 
activities, who just happens to be as 
ruthless a score-settler as any old country 
cosa nostra. If a discernible plot has to be 
revealed, it’d be less the spiral into bloodier 
revenge killing for his father's own 
undoings than as spiral into personal 
realization that for all his gifted musical 
talents & worldly exterior, he's really just 
cut out to be a tough-as-nails thug. The film 
ends with a panting, knowing Keitel staring 
at the camera for about 20 seconds, one 
scene after he’s splattered a mafia 
kingpin’s brains all over a stairwell. Sexual 
comic relief is provided by blaxploitation 
superstar Jim Brown as well. 


A WOMAN UNDER THE 
INFLUENCE (1974, directed by 


John Cassavetes) 


Up until right about now the grand majority 
of 70s films from John Cassavetes were not 
available on home video. This came out last 
year; The Killing of a Chinese Bookie 
followed over the summer this year, and 
Opening Night and Faces are up next & 
may be out by the time you read this. There 
was a Cassavetes retrospective at the Roxie 
in San Francisco about two years ago that 
had practically everyone I know falling all 
over themselves, so I just had to break down 
and check out this previously unheard-of 
film on its last night - jesus h. christ. I 
walked out of the theater trying to decide 
whether or not I’d just seen the greatest 
movie ever made or if I simply needed a 
good stiff drink - 24 months later, I'm still 
wondering & needing that drink. Its arrival 
on video is a major event and is making 
some retro great retrograde waves for Gena 
Rowlands’ currently inactive film career 
and as well it should. 


I surmise that this takes filmmatic realism 
to its highest plane, in that I don't know if 
I've ever felt so enraptured & wound up and 
characters lives as I have while watching 
this. Rowlands plays a mom like a lot of 
moms you may know: a little bent out of 
shape, perhaps more than a bit eccentric, 


perhaps alittle too highly strung; except she 
takes it to that dilemmatic region that 
society is still trying to come to grips with: 
merely eccentric & odd, or full-blown 
mentally ill? (And what should the 
“normal” do about it?) Her husband is 
played by Peter Falk, yeah, I know what 
you're saying: there's no way I could watch 
“Colombo” in a serious role, but he is 
frankly fantastic, as he begrudgingly 
commits his reluctant wife to an asylum for 
“treatment”, and very  unsolemnly 
struggles to live with himself and his 
confused children for his decision. 


Rowlands commits an embarrassingly 
hilarious series of public faux pas, all in the 
name of entertaining herself, stuck as she is 
in the middle-class “mommy trap” with a 
workaholic husband and no time or 
allowance for any real friends of her own. 
Her characteris acutely funny, sympathetic 
and bizarre, but when she vanishes from the 
film midway everything boils under in 
anticipation of her return. 


This welcome home from the asylum/ 
treatment center is so well acted by 
everyone involved it has an exhilarating 
kind of documentary/Loud family feel to it 
that creates incredible internal tension in a 
family desperately trying to forget what 
they've done. Even the children are 
perfectly cast. I especially revere the 
woman who plays Falk’s mother, always 
hissing the wrong thing at the wrong time, 
and the “gentle doctor” who hustles Mabel 
(Rowlands) away after tranquilizing her 
and is back at the homestead to 
painstakingly greet her upon her return. 
Yet, it's primarily the combination of 
Cassavetes’ unique camera techniques, and 
Rowlands’ disturbingly real performance 
that makes this film - can I say it? - a 
masterwork. The ethical questions raised 
by it are not so much kneejerked by their 
combined treatment of Mabel’s supposed 
illness as left to the viewer to interpret as he/ 
she sees fit. 


THE KILLING OF A CHINESE 


BOOKIE (1976, directed by John 
Cassavetes) 


Part two of the Cassavetes home video 
series, and ifmy scouring for his other films 


THE KILLING OF A CHINESE BOOKIE 


was as thorough as I think it was, only 
Gloria and A Woman Under the Influence 
are readily available at this writing (please 
let me know if I'm wrong). This film 
resonates with a distinct style (long pans, 
dim lights, quick dialogue, jumbled scene 
ordering, loosely-elaborated plot) that'll 
turn off a few folks and have a handful more 
bowing down. Consider me in with the 
latter. Ben Gazzarra is a Sunset Strip nudie 
club owner who presents a strange kind of 
nightly cabaret/strip show and tries vainly 
to convince himself by decorating his 
empty life w/ beautiful vacant women & a 
chauffeur-driven limo that he's “got the 
world by the balls”. He loses $23,000 ina 
quick night of gambling yet doesn't have 
the resources to pay it back, landing him in 
the proverbial deep shit with a gambling 
ring ready to snuff him out (sound 
familiar?). They leave him the option of 
drawing upon his Korean war experience to 
kill a well-guarded Chinese underworld 
kingpin or face an immediate and bloody 
death himself. 


Since this premise is barely developed, the 
deed is quickly over and done with, and the 
film then recoils into a study of one man’s 
screwed-up and screwed-over life. We 
watch him stoically dying from a gunshot 
wound as he taxis all over Los Angeles, we 
watch him survive a double-cross from the 
bad guys, and we watch him rattle offa few 
bizarre truisms in his eerily depressing club 
before the film abruptly ends. This film, 
like Scorsese's Mean Streets, is very much 


a product ofits time frame and exists less as 
an entertainment device than asa glimpse at 
the alienation & vanquished lives of some 
of the bigger cities' forgotten edge figures. 
Films like this seem to flourish in the 1970s 
and I'd be hard-pressed to name one outside 
of John Sayles’ City of Hope from the last 
few years that reaches deep down into this 
level of pure grit. Shame. 


FAT CITY (1972, directed by John 


Huston) 


Of the films you and I have discussed in this 
forum thus far, Fat City is my unsung pick 
of the litter outside of A Woman Under the 
Influence which rivals closely in feel and 
emotion. A wandering, beautifully-filmed 
story of a could-have-been-a-contender 
alcoholic boxer making a half-hearted try at 
regaining his old form ,the film features 
some truly moving performances from 
Stacy Keach, Susan Tyrell, Curtis Cokes & 
Jeff Bridges, and takes place in the 
depressed locale of Stockton, California. 
I’ve felt wiped out both times I've watched 
it, and then had to go find a little room to cry 
in. Charles Champlin said in the LA Times 
that director John Huston intimately 
“knows grifters, hustlers, losers, soiled 
ladies, small towns, side streets, the smell 
of dust, sweat, fear, and failure and the 
metallic taste of your last thin dime”, and as 
utilized here, he gives us a microcosm of 
the hopelessly defeated part of the human 
spirit. 


Keach rolls into Stockton looking for any 
kind of pick-up fight he can finagle that 
might net him a couple of bucks & an ounce 
of self-worth. He happens upon a young & 
naive Bridges, who's just getting started at 
receiving a taste of loss mixed in with his 
own blood. The two are juxtaposed in a 
kind of old dead-end loser/new dead-end 
loser motif, with neither man portrayed too 
unsympathetically, always with a certain 
sense of humility. I like how Keach’s 
character continues to unravel just as we 
think we're getting to understand him - the 
scene where he sings “I can count on you, 
you can count on me” to Susan Tyrell in a 
bar (naturally) is thoroughly bizarre & 
unsettling. She is amazing and hilarious as 
a worn and past-it barmaid with too much 
makeup grasping at any vestige of kindness 
from Keach, while their husband (Cokes) is 
in jail, presumably for assaulting a local 
redneck uncomfortable with the interracial 


couple. Cokes, as Earl, only gets off a 
couple of lines in a minor role, but I love the 
contradictory script that allows the drunk 
Tyrell to build up an image of a murderous 
wifebeater who's shown on camera to be 
docile and far too accepting of his wife's 
personal destructiveness. 


Like the cream of this “genre” of 70s films. 
The ending is decidedly unwarm & fuzzy, 
and like another of Bridges’ movies from 
this timeframe, Peter Bogdanovich’s The 
Last Picture Show, \t makes me real, real 
glad I never had to spend much formative 
time in small towns. Fat City is, if |may use 
a tired cliché, a dark glimpse at the wrong 
side of even the most meager of American 
dreams & is easily one of the 10 greatest 
American films I've seen. 


THE TOP 50 1870: FILMS 


Who doesn’t love a list? Sure, we’ve been talking about strictly American films of the 
70s so far here, but my ranked and ordered Top 50 Films of the 1970s expands far and 
wide to bring you international fare that washed up on American shores from New 
Zealand, Spain, Sweden and even England! Actually, virtually all these films are from 
the US of A, but have at it and let the salon debates begin! 


VSAAME ON 


3 Women (1977, directed by Robert Altman) 

Apocalypse Now (1979, directed by Francis Ford Coppola) 

Fat City (1972, directed by John Huston) 

A Woman Under The Influence (1974, directed by John Cassavetes) 
Cutter’s Way (1981, directed by Ivan Passer) 

Chinatown (1974, directed by Roman Polanski) 

Nashville (1975, directed by Robert Altman) 

Scenes From A Marriage (1973, directed by Ingmar Bergman) 

Taxi Driver (1976, directed by Martin Scorsese) 


10. Wanda (1970, directed by Barbara Loden) 

11. The Conversation (1974, directed by Francis Ford Coppola) 
12. Five Easy Pieces (1970, directed by Bob Rafelson) 

13. Klute (1971, directed by Alan J. Pakula) 

14. The Last Picture Show (1971, directed by Peter Bogdanovich) 
15. McCabe & Mrs. Miller (1971, directed by Robert Altman) 
16. Carnal Knowledge (1971, directed by Mike Nichols) 

17. Dog Day Afternoon (1975, directed by Sidney Lumet) 

18. Mikey and Nicky (1976, directed by Elaine May) 

19. The Long Goodbye (1973, directed by Robert Altman) 

20. The Nickel Ride (1974, directed by Robert Mulligan) 

21. Shampoo (1975, directed by Hal Ashby) 

22. Badlands (1973, directed by Terrence Malick) 


. The Panic In Needle Park (1971, directed by Jerry Schatzberg) 
. Marathon Man (1976, directed by John Schlesinger) 
. Opening Night (1977, directed by John Cassavetes) 


Cries and Whispers (1972, directed by Ingmar Bergman) 
California Split (1974, directed by Robert Altman) 
The Spirit of the Beehive (1973, directed by Victor Erice) 


. Scarecrow (1973, directed by Jerry Schatzberg) 


Harlan County USA (1976, directed by Barbara Koppel) 


. Night Moves (1975, directed by Arthur Penn) 

. Images (1972, directed by Robert Altman) 

. The French Connection (1971, directed by William Friedkin) 
- Don’t Look Now (1973, directed by Nicolas Roeg) 

. Picnic at Hanging Rock (1975, directed by Peter Weir) 


Vanishing Point (1971, directed by Richard Sarafian) 
Husbands (1970, directed by John Cassavetes) 
Payday (1973, directed by Daryl Duke) 


. The Last Detail (1973, directed by Hal Ashby) 

. Beyond the Valley of the Dolls (1970, directed by Russ Meyer) 
. Mean Streets (1973, directed by Martin Scorsese) 

. One Flew Over The Cuckoo’s Nest (1975, directed by Milos 


Foreman) 


. The Godfather (1972, directed by Francis Ford Coppola) 
. The Godfather II (1974, directed by Francis Ford Coppola) 
. The Exorcist (1973, directed by William Friedkin) 


The Killing of a Chinese Bookie (1976, directed by John Cassavetes) 
Autumn Sonata (1978, directed by Ingmar Bergman) 
Network (1976, directed by Sidney Lumet) 


. Fingers (1978, directed by James Toback) 
. The Getaway (1972, directed by Sam Peckinpah) 


Honorable mention: The Friends of Eddie Coyle; Dusty and Sweets McGee; The 


Garden of the Finzi-Continis; Nuts in May; The Parallax View; The Taking 
of Pelham 1-2-3; Three Days of the Condor; Annie Hall; The Lost Honor of 
Katherina Blum; Gimme Shelter; American Graffiti 
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FILMS ABOUT 70s FILMS 


A DECADE UNDER THE INFLUENCE (2003 - 
A D DE directed by Richard LaGravenese and Ted Demme) 


UNDER THE INFLUENCE 


Twenty years ago, in the space of a single year, three 
documentary films were made that paid tribute to the 
films and cinema culture of the 1970s. This one, which I 
saw the 2+ hour version of in the theaters back then, is the 
best of the trio and the one that best captures the 
proverbial zeitgeist about what made the era so unique, 
albeit with some the usual annoyingly cliched 
documentary tricks that always seem to beused to sum up 
any particular decade. The DVD version of A Decade 
Under The Influence is three hours of 70s cinema deep- 
diving, and I recently reveled in nearly every minute of 
it. 


Richard LaGravenese 
Ted Demme. 


It starts, as these things do, with scene-setting. We have 
a decaying Hollywood and a collapsing studio system 
given to making bloated blockbusters like Cleopatra and Paint Your Waron that the 
youth have completely turned their backs on. This same rebellious youthful American 
cohort are marinating in the genius of 60s European directors like Bergman, Antonioni, 
De Sica, Truffaut, and Godard, and some are getting the gumption to bring that level of 
innovation to American audiences, if only someone’ |! turn over the keys and allow daring 
and visually unique films to get made. Now we’ ve already talked in these pages about how 
the success of Easy Rider and Bonnie & Clyde heralded the loosening of the shackles, but 
Julie Christie, who is an excellent talking head, almost brought tears to my eyes hearing 
her declare her love for the films of John Cassavetes as the clips from said films - Faces, 
Husbands, A Woman Under The Influence - rolled. This film positions Cassavetes as 
someone hugely important in breaking down the walls of Hollywood. I’m notentirely sold 
on it, much as I'd love it to be true - his were deeply underground independent cult films 
all the way, and no matter how much Martin Scorsese or William Friedkin loved them, 
or how much we all do now, his role in furthering 1970s filmmaking was aesthetic, and 
in no way was he a threat to the studios and money men. 


Again, Julie Christie is exceptionally smart and deeply knowledgeable in this 
documentary; since I mostly associate her with her 60s swinging London films, it’s a 
strong reminder of just how important she was to McCabe and Mrs. Miller, Shampoo, 
Don’t Look Now and even her goofy cameo in Nashville. William Friedkin, too, is a hell 
of a storyteller, and his booming voice and fill-the-room presence helps me to understand 
just how he was able to get so much out of his actors in films like The French Connection 
and The Exorcist. Bruce Dern does an excellent imitation of Jack Nicholson, it must be 
said as well, and helps one to remember just how ubiquitous he was in many strange and 
wonderful films throughout the 1970s. 


So the executives at major studios, seeing that this was the era of the auteur, said “If you 
can’t beat ‘em, buy ‘em out”. For about seven years, give or take, this ethos ruled all, and 
those seven years are why this issue of Dynamite Hemorrhage exists in the first place. 
Everyone to a person in this film seems to genuinely believe that this was a magical era 
of freedom and license, and who are we to doubt them? The evidence is there on the screen. 
The montage of CNN-style 70s headlines - Nixon resigns, Anita Bryant, Vietnam and so 
on - is certainly a bit tedious, and detracts a bit from the story of Hollywood and film, but 
what makes A Decade Under The Influence such a joy to watch is just how many long 
clips from these films that they let roll to help illustrate points being made. My favorite 
is the one from The Last Detail: “I am the fucking shore patrol, motherfucker! Iam the 
fucking shore patrol!”. 


Maybe the best part in all this is how the film illuminates the decline of the director, post- 
Jaws and the strengthening of studios again, with focus groups and marketers and making 
four endings to the same film to see what would test best. The directors were not pleased. 
“The studios said no risk. There can’t be art without risk. It’s like saying “no sex” and 
expecting there to be children”, says Francis Ford Copolla. “They’re in the hands of the 
guys that run these corporations. They don’t care if it’s a movie orifit’s aski”, says Robert 
Altman. Scorsese tries to be a little more magnanimous, and he’s the guy, unlike the other 
two, who actually made some fantastic films in the 80s, like The King of Comedy and 
Raging Bulland After Hours. Yet when the door shuts, it clearly shuts hard, and our three- 
hour bacchanal celebrating the license of the 70s is over. 


EASY RIDERS, RAGING BULLS (2003 - 


directed by Kenneth Bowser) EASY RIDERS 


As much as I enjoyed reading Peter Biskind’s 
1998 book of the samename not long after it came 
out, it was because it was the first sustained & 
studied attention I’d personally seen focused on 
the films of the 70s, and the first positioning of the 
directors who made them as auteurs, outside of 
dozens of articles on the subject that had cropped 
up over the years. Only in retrospect - and 
certainly after watching this film documentary 
version of the book - does his whole project start 
seeming a little “lightweight”. 


HOW THE SEX. DRUGS AND ROGK 'N' ROLL 
GENERATION SAVED HOLLYWOOD 


Easy Riders, Raging Bulls, both book and 
documentary, never really made their mind up 
about whether to celebrate the creativity of the 
films and directors of the era, or to wallow and 
titter about drugs and adultery and boorish 
behavior. I’d forgotten just how boring all the 
drugs and sex hoo-hah was in the book, and how 
little I needed to hear from Peter Bogdonavich. The result is an exceptionally frustrating 
documentary, told in choppy snippets, which will start unwinding a fascinating story of 
how a film like The Last Picture Show came together, before fragmenting off into either 
gossipy drivel or some legendary tale of'a cocaine blizzard at Julia Phillips’ Malibu home. 
The stupidly salacious Peter Bogdonavich/Cybil Shepard/Polly Platt story gets way too 
much screen time; Robert Altman’s genius gets hinted at for thirty seconds at a time & 
then abruptly dropped for some other loose thread; and just when we’ re about to gainsome 
sort of understanding about a particular mini-epoch - say, 1973 - the film spools back to 
talking about Easy Rider or Bonnie & Clyde (60s films!) yet again. Or the narrator will 
make some dopey and somewhat telling comment like “The success of ‘The Godfather’ 
confirmed Coppola as a genuine artist”. 


It’s not a total loss. The footage is fantastic; the directing is not. There are some terrific 
talking heads - astone-cold sober and reflective Dennis Hopper, for one. John Milius, who 
is always excellent as a talking head in these things, said that Francis Ford Coppola was 
“a mistake, a breach in the walled city of Hollywood. He got on the wall somehow, and 
he brought in the Trojan horse.” And it even gets off to a good start, telling a story that 
never gets old - the financially and creatively impoverished studios of the 1960s creating 
multiple flops like Paint Your Wagon and Dr. Doolittle, and families opting to watch TV 
instead, until the new breed came riding in to save Hollywood. And yet the story of The 
Monkees on television gets more screen time and relevance than John Cassavetes, 
Terence Malick, William Friedkin, Elaine May and Jerry Schatzberg combined. Ifyou’ve 
read the book, I’d give this one a pass, but you may be a sap like me and just can’t help 
yourself when it comes to this stuff; I mean, I bought the 2-disc DVD version.... 


Z CHANNEL: A MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 
(2004 - directed by Xan Cassavetes) 


While not precisely a film about 70s films, Z Channel: 
4 A Magnificent Obsession was a documentary that so 
enraptured me when I first saw it that I went out and 
bought the 2xDVD version. When I was a screen- 
obsessed child of the 1970s and first becoming aware that 
, something existed called “cable television”, I’d heard 
\// initially about HBO, as well as two “stations” or systems 

= from Los Angeles, ON TV and the Z Channel. The latter 
became the template for the first all-movies cable 
channel we got in San Jose, CA in the late 70s, the “G 
~ Channel” (G as in Gill Cable, the system we subscribed 
to in 1978). 


Yet having access to the actual Z Channel day in and day 

“3, (FC out was a 70s-80s cinephile’s dream come true. Having 

» tureut “not had this access would have been maddening. I 

certainly empathize with Quentin Tarantino, one of this 

film’s talking heads, who was tortured to live just outside of the channel’s greater LA 

coverage area in El Segundo. As programmed by the exceptionally troubled Jerry Harvey, 

Z was an incredible haven for artistic, uncommercial and unconventional filmmaking, 

while still making room for popular favorites and crowd-pleasers. Hollywood’s cinematic 

elite all subscribed to it, and the channel was instrumental in helping to shape and hone 

the careers of filmmakers and the critical reception of unduly or unjustly ignored films. 

Amazingly, it had more subscribers than HBO in Los Angeles, and had a “churn rate” of 
nearly zero. Once you subscribed to it, you didn’t unsubscribe. 


Mostly this was due to Harvey’s obsession with programming the channel his way, which 
included a heap of lengthy foreign films; American 70s heroes of his like Robert Altman 
and Michael Cimino; softcore Italian and Dutch skin flicks for late-night hours; and global 
and Hollywood obscurities of all types, spanning the history of film. This documentary 
chronicles Harvey’s rise and fall with Z Channel, and serves as well as an excellent 
parallel history of film culture of the late 70s and 1980s. It’s filled with talking heads, 
mceluding Altman, Jacqueline Bisset, Jim Jarmusch, Paul Verhoeven, Theresa Russell, 
James Woods and many more. 


My new hero, the recently-deceased critic F.X. Feeney, who wrote for the monthly Z 
Magazine that was mailed to subscribers, serves as an omnipresent storyteller and 
chronicler of these times. I would have loved to have hosted several rounds of beers with 
this guy. He helps lead the film through many of the stories about films of the day - such 
as the critical and commercial disaster Heaven’s Gate - a film Jerry Harvey championed 
and helped to restore to a director’s cut-length, which was then debuted on Z Channel, and 
which kicked off the revisionist narrative that the film was actually a misunderstood 
classic. Harvey also went to the mat for obscure films like The Important Thing is to 
Love, as well as newly-restored long versions of 1900, Das Boot, Once Upon a Time in 
America, The Sicilian, even Berlin Alexanderplatz. 


It’s also an important reminder that, now that virtually all of these films can be dialed up 
and streamed with a few clicks, even with a subscription to the Z Channel, Los Angeles- 
based cinephiles still had to be present and available at 4pm or 9pm on the given Tuesday 
that the film was showing - a barrier to entry that was nonetheless thrilling, communal and 
a sort of entry into a special club. I’d have loved to have been sentient enough, old enough 
and appropriately geographically fixed to have experienced it. An excellent elegy for a 
lost time and one of my favorite documentaries of film and film culture I’ve ever seen. 
(and look, I made it all this way without mentioning that John Cassavetes’ and Gena 
Rowlands’ daughter directed the thing!). § 


EELING Ul PUSS 


We caught up with Alex Mussawir, the 
prime mover behind Columbus, Ohio’s 
Kneeling in Piss, in an attempt to discern 
what made his band one of our very 
favorites the past year or two. Ifyouhaven’t 
heard the ‘Piss, you’re missing some of the 
finest homespun low-fidelity pop/garage 
DIY absurdity of this or any other era. Let’s 
let Alex tell you all about it. 


DH = Jay Kneeling in Piss = Alex 
Mussawir 


Kneeling in Piss evolved out of your 
previous band, Future Nuns, as I 
understand it. What can you tell us about 
that band, and maybe how things are 
different in KIP? 


I view Kneeling In Piss principally as a 
recording project, where Future Nuns was 
more of a live band. I didn’t want Future 
Nuns to have any internet presence. I 
uploaded our cassette tape to YouTube, but 


that was pretty much the extent of it. We 
didn’t write many songs, but we played a 
lot. During shows we would improvise a 
bunch. Sometimes Danielle, who played 
the drums, would read poetry during our 
set. We’d hand instruments to people in the 
audience. We always invited people 
onstage. 


You didn’t exactly aim to please the 
masses with the name of your band. How 
did you come to settle on Kneeling in Piss 
as the single best way to describe the cut of 
your jib? 


The band name is something I thought was 
funny for a couple of days, regretted for 
about a year, and now have largely stopped 
thinking about. I was working as a 
bartender at Ace of Cups, a small music 
venue here in Columbus. One night at 
work, a thrash metal band was playing. 
Before each song, the singer would scream/ 
shout the title of the song into the 


microphone. All of the song titles were very 
intense-sounding, stuff about blood, satan, 
violence, etc. The shouting was also 
somewhat unintelligible. I misheard the 
singer and thought he said “this next song is 
called Kneeling In Piss”, and I thought 
“that is a good band name”. 


How many musicians have been part of 
Kneeling in Piss to date, and what’s the 
current lineup? Do you see the group as 
something of a parts-changing collective 
that you’ve built around you, or has it just 
been that tough to keep a solid lineup in 
our crazed times? 


There have been 16 different people in the 
band, but some of them have just played on 
acouple of songs or filled in during a show 
or two. We tried to keep a consistent lineup 
at first, but it didn’t work out. We are all 
friends, so it’s okay. Besides Columbus, 
there are currently Kneeling In Piss 
members in Cincinnati, Salt Lake City, 
New York City, New Haven, Burlington, 
and rural Louisiana. 


You’re quite rightly given the “lo-fi’/DIY 
tag, despite how pristine and clean a lot of 
the band’s music sounds. Who are some of 
your touchstones musically, so we can get 
a sense of what you’re REALLY going for 
(or who helped make you what you are 
today)? 


Country Teasers, The Fall, and Times New 


Viking are the three bands I take the most 
stuff from. One reason people call the band 
lofi is because I spent a week posting many 
times per day on Instagram about how we 
were going to “revive lofi music” and fully 
realize the artistic vision started by Times 
New Viking. 


Tell us a little bit about the Music For 
Peasants EP, which might even be my 
favorite. Was this a “pandemic” record? 
How did it come about? 


Yeah, that one was written and recorded in 
a two month period mid-pandemic where I 
wasn’t working. It was a pleasant 
experience. Nobody else was using the 
practice space. The full band got together to 
record the song Pervert Today, but the rest 
of the stuff I recorded alone or with one 
other person at a time. The weather was 
nice, I remember. 


How did you cometo be involved with Bela 
Koe at Anyway Records? Are your three 
7” EPs still set to come out as an LP on 
Anyway? 


I’ve known Bela fora long time. He offered 
to release a record by my first band almost 
10 years ago. It just took me a while to take 
him up on it. The three EP’s are going to be 
released as a single LP through Anyway 
eventually, yes. 


You’re part of a pretty strong lineage of 
Columbus bands who play minimal, 
exciting music informed by punk and 
garage sounds but who also can write 
catchy songs that are a cut above most 
everyone else. What do you make of 
Columbus and its underground musical 
history? Where do you fit? 


I think it is some of the only interesting 
history the city has. Columbus has a 
reputation of being bland, flat, sprawling - 
which is true - it’s basically 20 small towns 
all built on top of each other. But there are 
also some great bands from here... Thomas 
Jefferson Slave Apartments, Psychedelic 
Horseshit, Cheater Slicks, Pink Reason, 
Scrawl, Jim Shepard, Vile Gash, Anna 
Ranger. We don’t fit in with much of the 
music scene now, but I like a lot of stuff 
about Columbus. We share our practice 
space with Winston Hightower, who has 
put out some great music, anda band called 
Wasp Factory who I also recommend. 


Now that you’re playing live again, what 
are the biggest differences you’re seeing 
in how crowds behave and respond - and 
even how you approach getting on stage to 
play for an audience these days? 


We have played four shows in the past two 
years. All of them went well and felt no 
different than before. I didn’t want to play 
areduced capacity, socially distanced show 
so we waited until we could do it normally. 


What are your best and worst live music 
experiences to date as a performer, and 
what happened to make them that way? 
Stories, please. 


My favorite Kneeling In Piss show was in 
Marfa, Texas. I’d always wanted an 
opportunity to go there. The “band” who 
opened for us was one person playing metal 
guitar out of a small practice amp, while 
another person read from Industrial Society 
and Its Future. Two guys also ran a “pizza 
pop up shop” at the show, which I guess is 
a big deal in Marfa because there isn’t a 
good pizza place for 100 miles or 
something. After the show we stayed at a 
bitcoin millionaire’s house. 


I get the picture that you’re an 
exceptionally well-read guy. What are you 
reading? Who are your landmark 
authors? Who’s informed your 
sensibilities the most? 


I wouldn’t say “well”, but there are worse 
impressions I could have made. I just 
finished the novel Extinction by Thomas 
Bernhard. I think he’s the best. Ispent many 
years reading mostly minimalist, realistic 
fiction...Ann Beattie, Lorrie Morre, 
Frederick Barthelme. Tao Lin’s blog was a 
big influence on me. I love all of the Michel 
Houellbecq novels. The past two years I 
tried to learn about the history of the CIA, 
which was revelatory and changed the way 
I viewed politics in the U.S.. The Devil’s 
Chessboard by David Talbot is a good 
overview. 


You’ve also mentioned in a different 
interview that you “usually spend much 
more time reading and watching movies 
than I do listening to music.”. What are 
your touchstone films? I'll take a top 10 if 
you have one. 


How about three? Metropolitan by Whit 
Stillman, Shadows In Paradise by Aki 
Kaurismaki, and Eyes Wide Shut by Stanley 
Kubrick. 


What can we expect next from you and the 
band? 


The band is currently writing and recording 
new songs. We have band practice every 
Wednesday around six. I bought some new 
tapes for the Tascam. I think we’ Il probably 
just release the songs online when they’re 
done. I don’t want to wait for the vinyl 
pressing place to do records. It takes too 
long. | 


Discography 


Tour De Force LP, 2019 

The Mob EP, 2020 

Music For Peasants EP, 2020 
Types of Cults EP, 2021 


kneelinginpiss.bandcamp.com 
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My college tenure was marked by extreme 
record dork mania and music immersion of 
a degree unparalleled outside of that of true 
obsessive-compulsives and 19-year-old 
college students. My life at UC-Santa 
Barbara in California from 1985 to 1989 
was defined only partially by my studies 
and by my friendships — though these are 
by far the most lasting, memorable and 
tangential results of those 4 years (not to 
mention that through these friendships, I 
met my wife of 24 years). Yet ifI’m honest 
with myself, a far greater portion of my 
mental space during this time period was 
instead devoted to my _ record 
accumulation, my radio show (“White 
Trash” on KCSB-FM Santa Barbara), to 
live music, fanzine buying & reading, 
“singing” in multiple bands (Umbilical 
Chords, Sluggo, We Got Power) — and 
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dreaming of the next two-hour trip to Los 
Angeles, city of angels and record store 
buying sprees straight from heaven itself. 


Those frequent trips down to LA generated 
a level of excitement totally out of 
proportion with the end result. Sure, I'd 
come home with some new records, usually 
about $20-$25 worth, most of which 
couldn’t be found in the Santa Barbara area. 
And yeah, we'd usually see some bands, 
probably The Lazy Cowgirls at Raji’s or 
The Anti-Club, or maybe a touring act like 
the Volcano Suns, Pussy Galore, Naked 
Raygun, Soul Asylum, Half Japanese, 
Dinosaur Jr., Das Damen, Sonic Youth 
and so on. 


Most of the time was spent on driving 
freeways, in keeping with the Los Angeles 


stereotype. My companions for these 
excursions varied, but were usually some 
combination of my record-collecting pal 
Bruce, my record-collecting cousin Doug, 
various optional but heavily-invested 
parties (Linda, Brian, Brett, Rubin 
Fiberglass), and myself. We had a routine, 
and a route, that we kept to almost 
religiously. Anticipation built feverishly 
during the week, and unless we were 
blowing off school for these trips (which 
was absolutely the case on a couple of 
noteworthy days — I’m remembering the 
free daytime Soul Asylum show at UCLA 
in °87), these jaunts were usually on 
Saturdays. A trip to LA to hit the record 
stores was certifiably the highlight of my 
month, and these trips were indeed taken 
just about every month without fail. 


Every record store we visited back then is 
now gone. All of them. Most record stores 
everywhere are now gone. | started these 
trips as a 19-year-old with a part-time 
dishwashing job and a_ part-time 
telemarketing job. [owned a 1980 Mustang 
that fit 4 people very uncomfortably. The 
route to record dork nirvana went down the 
101, through towns like Ventura, Oxnard, 
Camarillo, Thousand Oaks, and Agoura 
Hills. A stop at the Calabasas Taco Bell was 
almost always on the agenda. After this 
landmark belly-filler, we hit the fabled San 
Fernando Valley, of “valley girl” and porn 
fame, and the monthly rapture would begin. 


MOBY DISC was a medium-sized used & 
new record store in the borough of Sherman 
Oaks, right in the heart of the Valley. 
Because it was on Ventura Blvd., and 
therefore not too far from the freeway, it 
was always a stop on our route despite it 
bearing the least amount of purchasable 
vinyl fruit. The only item of note that I ever 
bought there — that I can remember — was 
a copy of REDD KROSS’s “Neurotica” 
about five minutes after it arrived at the 
store. Bruce & I were big Redd Kross/Red 
Cross fans, and they hadn’t put out an 
album of originals since the glorious “Born 
Innocent” LP. I’m certain that I was 
unrealistically counting on their new 
record being in keeping with that one. We 
called ahead to see if Moby Disc were going 
to get it in that day, which they gruntingly 
confirmed, and then we basically arrived to 


nab it as the store was opening, like 
prepubescent little girls. I recall the 
frustration of the owner as we asked him to 
root around on the loading dock or “in the 
back” when it wasn’t immediately on 
display when they took the locks off the 
doors. They ultimately found a cardboard 
box of LPs, cut it open, and gave us our 
prizes. The irony of the whole shebang is 
that I didn’t like that record at all from the 
first moment I heard it, and still think it’s 
mostly a crime against music to this day. 


Next we'd head into Hollywood itself and 
onto Melrose — the home of the hipster/ 
shabby clothing boutiques, candle stores, 
ironic toy shops — and at least 5 record 
stores in the late 1980s. VINYL FETISH 
wasn’t a store we went to all that often, as it 
tended to focus on goth music and 
“industrial” beats, and was _ horrifically 
overpriced. Same with BLEEKER 
BOB’S — some amazing old punk records 
on the wall to gape at, but nothing I could 
afford. There was a sort of unsung hero 
used store called SECOND TIME 
AROUND where I used to find some 
treasures, usually for $1.99 or $2.99 a pop. 
It was horribly cluttered, and likely one of 
those places that was immediately put out 
of business in the very first years of illegal 
downloading. 


The Melrose granddaddy was ARON’S. I 
loved this store then, and almost as much 
when it moved over into a space twice this 
size on Highland Blvd. in the 1990s. Before 
there was Amoeba Music and its miles of 
used vinyl, there was Aron’s. One time a 
much-older gentlemen for whom English 
was not a first language followed me 
around the store because I’d picked up a 
copy of the Dictators’ ROIR tape Fuck 
‘Em If They Can’t Take a Joke. As | 
moved from aisle to aisle, he made sure to 
let me know I’d made a great choice: 
“Dictator! Good guitar! Dictator! Good 
guitar!”. I really had to pace myself in this 
place, as they had a// the new stuff from the 
UK and Australia (I was big into Australian 
garage punk, everyone from the Celibate 
Rifles to the Seminal Rats, at the time); all 
the new SST, Homestead & Touch-n-Go 
releases; and tons of used vinyl at good 
prices. And yet I still had two more stores to 


go. 


So then it was usually a, r 


time to hit another Taco 
Bell before heading down 
to Long Beach to ZED 
RECORDS. I think this 
was about 30-40 minutes 
away, along the 405 and 
then the PCH (Pacific 
Coast Highway), but 
totally worth the drive. A 
great, weird, esoteric 
little store, ZED stocked 
a ton of 45s, lots of punk 
stuff, and seemed to cater 
both to dorks like us and 
to the more hardcore 
punker element buying 
Corrosion of Conformity 
and GBH records. This 
was also the era of a term 
no one uses any more — 
“speed metal”. In fact 
metal itself was 
tremendously popular in 
the late 80s, as any MTV 
viewer knew, but this 
Metallica-inspired speed 
metal (essentially, metal 
informed by punk) was h- 
u-g-e in the underground 
record stores of ’86-’87. I 
hated it, as I mostly do 
now (albeit with a sort of 
begrudging respect), but I 
recall Zed being a big 
gathering place for 
metalhead burnouts as 
well. In fact, compared to 
the bustling, if dusty, 
Melrose stores in 
Hollywood, the dark and 
somewhat ominous Zed 
Records was a_ place 
where one was 
potentially at risk for a 
fistfight. At least it felt 
that way at the time. I 
found a copy of the first 
Pussy Galore single there 
(Feel Good About Your 
Body) a little after their 
initial 12” EP came out, 
and I stupidly sold it on 
eBay years ago, way 
before its market peaked. 


RHINO RECORDS 
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Finally, the trip headed back into LA for the coup de grace 
— RHINO RECORDS on Westwood Blvd, right over by 
UCLA. If any money was left after the previous rounds, it 
surely was blown here. Rhino sold most lightly used 
records for a mere $3.99 each, and I found crazy things — 
like all The Flesh Eaters records, or the 1978 Tooth & Nail 
punk compilation — for this price. 


There was this older (than us) guy there named Otis whom 
our friend Eric Stone knew and bought records from, and 
Otis was renowned in collector circles. Long before the 
internet, Otis would mail out “The Otis list” of mail-order 
punk records you could buy directly from him, all of which 
most assuredly came from his used buybacks at Rhino. 
When I think of the prices then — Crime 45s for $8, Yes 
LA for $30 — it’s almost laughable. I only ordered from 
him a couple of times, because I didn’t have “that kind of 
money”. But he worked at Rhino, and he liked to endlessly 
talk vinyl and the Lazy Cowgirls. Totally our kind of guy. 


These trips to LA definitely formed my view of the city as 
a cultural haven, as long as you were willing to look for it. 
LA’s alterna-culture didn’t hit you over the head the way 
New York’s or San Francisco’s did, but in a city of 7 
million people and nearly 7 million miles to traverse, it was 
something you had to seek, possibly with the help of an 
alterna-sherpa. The journey, in a lot of ways, was indeed 
the destination. I wanted to pound this piece out now, 
before I forgot the names of all these stores, and also as a 
tribute to the last record stores still standing. May they 
thrill the hearts of socially inept teenage & 
twentysomething music accumulators for the rest of their 
days. J 
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The nostalgic mythology wereserve for life-changing 
events and places in our lives exerts a powerful pull 
that only grows greater the older we become. Cliché, 
right? Of course it is. Well, right up there with the 
birth of children, weddings, family moves and baby's 
first teeth are cultural touchstones, particularly for 
those who've defined a large portion of their life by 
their relationship to the "culture" or "art" of their 
choice. My first rock and roll show — The Police at 
Oakland Stadium! — wasn't particularly memorable or 
nostalgic, but, as I've written about before in other 
places, my youthful trips to record stores in other 
cities a few years before that had an absolutely mind- 
blowing effect on my psyche and my cultural 
development. I'm still frequently revisiting the crate- 
flipping sensations I got from those explorations at 
age 13 in dreams today, over forty years later. 


You’ll see before this one a piece about my sacred 
pilgrimages to Los Angeles record stores in the late 
1980s. As fruitful and "plenteous" as those many 
journeys were, they were also, at their core, simply 
fun trips to buy new records. My record store visits to 
Berkeley's Telegraph Avenue, starting in 1981, were 
something way more mentally massive. They 
changed the way I consumed my culture of choice — 


rock music — for all time. Let me 
put it into some context for you. 
First, there's me. I turned 13 in 
October of 1980. I lived in San 
Jose, California with my parents 
and sister; while a big city now 
and a medium-sized one then, 
San Jose was and remains 
suburban and bland to its core, 
forever and always in the shadow 
of San Francisco, one hour to its 
north. My grandparents lived in 
El Cerrito, right next door to 
Berkeley, and we'd frequently 
stay with them fora week ata time 
and look for things to do together 
all over the Bay Area that might 
be cooler than what we could do 
in San Jose (and in case it's not 
clear: that was everything). 


They started taking us to 
Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley 
for lunch & store-browsing. This 
is the main drag next to the UC- 
Berkeley campus, and a 
legendary countercultural 
hotspot from the 1960s onward. 
Head shops, pizza places, comic 
stores, t-shirt shops, bookstores, 
and most powerful of all for me: 
Record Stores. Telegraph's street 
scene in the early 80s was punk 
rock to the extreme. Colored 
mohawks — the real UK-style 
"liberty spike" look — were 
actually displayed by multiple 
peacocking boys and_ girls 
without irony. Notretro - this was 
real-time. This was a_ little 
intimidating for a suburban 13- 
year—old, but my grandpa was a 
calming presence, and someone 


who loved people — especially unusual 
people — and wasted no opportunity to walk 
up to some sneering punk and quickly 
disarm them with a, "How are you there 
today, young fella??". Telegraph was a real 
hangout spot, the sort of street where kids 
would come from all corners of the Bay 
Area in the morning, loiter all day, and 
leave late at night. To some extent, it still is, 
but its best days are way behind it. 


I was in thrall to new wave and punk music 
by that first time I visited the Telegraph 
record stores in '81. I was pulling in a 
college radio station, KFJC, at my house, 
and they played everything from Adam and 
the Ants, to weirdo import 45s from 
England, to early US hardcore. I was trying 
to figure it all out, knowing that this stuff 
was so much better than the milquetoast 
Top 40 and disco I was raised on (and was 
equally obsessive about, from about 1975 
to 1979). I would sit by the radio with a pen 
and paper, and write down the DJ's back- 
announce as quickly as I could, frequently 
muffing things up myself when the DJ 
himself hadn't. I discovered Roxy Music, 
Lou Reed, Devo and The B-52s this way, 
and would read about current bands from 
England that sounded even cooler than 
those. 


OK, so that's a little context. Now let's talk 
about the stores themselves. From 1981 to 
about 1984, there were four that I visited 
every time we went to Berkeley: 
Rasputin's Records, Universal Records, 
Leopold's Records, and Tower Records. 
We can dispense with the last one first. If 
you consumed recorded music up until the 
early 00's, you certainly know what Tower 
Records is. Berkeley had one, and it had a 
great magazine section and many of the 
newest imports. It was usually an 
afterthought on these visits — I'd hit the 
three indie stores first, walk them up and 
down for hours, and only then go to Tower, 
mostly because it was just part of the 
established routine. 


Rasputin Records — also known as 
Rasputin's, and currently known as 
Rasputin Music (and still on Telegraph, 
albeit in a different location), was the big 
mecca of the 4 stores. It was an absolute 
epicenter for new independent music from 


England and from small labels across the 
USA. The images from my first moments in 
the store are forever burned into my psyche. 
On the left-hand wall, a long row of 45s. 
Bauhaus, Siouxsie and the Banshees, 
Visage (!), Adam and the Ants, X, the Au 
Pairs, The Cramps and many more. To the 
right, more in the center of the store, were 
the LPs that the store wanted to feature. I 
remember my jaw dropping the first time I 
saw this subversive XTC cover: 


Everything unique and groundbreaking 
about punk and postpunk — music, sleeve 
design, band names, fashion, politics - had 
converged and was on display in this one 
store, at this one time, and I'll never forget 
how my horizons exploded in a few short 
hours. I would flip through these records 
multiple times (especially the singles, 
because I could afford them), staring at 
sleeves, reading liner notes, and carrying 
armloads of stuff around all afternoon until 
it was time to check out because my 
grandpa was going to pick me up outside 
the store. 


Being a kid, and therefore having limited 
allowance money to spend, I bought two 
45s that first day that I'd been hearing on 
KFJC: "Antmusic", by Adam and the Ants 
and X's "White Girl". Such was my musical 
cognitive dissonance at the time, though I 
suppose it's not as fara leap as it might once 
have seemed. Trouble was, I thought when 
I bought "White Girl" that I was actually 
buying a frantic, female-fronted punk rock 
song I'd heard on the radio once before, 


which was "100% White Girl" by San 
Francisco punk band THE VKTMS. 
Expecting that song, and instead getting 
Exene's whiny, nasally voice and the 
methodical pace of the original "White 
Girl", I was thoroughly bummed as I 
listened to it late that night, after my 
grandparents had gone to bed, of course. 
When you only have $6 to spend, and you 
"waste" $3 of it on one of the best days of 
your young life, it can be pretty crushing. 
Of course, now I love X's song - I think it’s 
actually my favorite X song - and I wish I'd 
held onto the Slash Records 45. Never did 
end up buying the Vktms record, either. 


On later visits [bought Bauhaus' 12" single 
"Bela Lugosi's Dead"; the complete early 
Simple Minds collection (pre-stardom; 
this was when they were a futuristic dance 
band of sorts); the Surf Punks LP; Au 
Pairs’ "Playing With a Different Sex" LP; 
the Human League's "Being Boiled", and 
avariety of new wave singles I've forgotten 
about now. This is likely for the better. I 
laughed at records by "Surgical Penis 
Klinik" and the Meat Puppets. I saw a lot of 
records that are undoubtedly paying for 
children's college educations now. 


Practically next door to Rasputin's was 
Universal Records. I think they may have 
closed well before I left for college in 1985; 
I seem to remember them disappearing 
around 1983. This was the punk store. 
Cluttered, dirty, and with loud UK punk 
like Discharge and The Exploited blasting 
at top volume, it took all of my teenage 
courage to shop here and look cool. 
Actually, though, the pimpled punker 
behind the counter was totally friendly to 
me every time I came in — answering 
questions and steering me to new 
purchases. His punk name was Rob 
Noxious. There were many dudes with 
variants of that name back in the day, 
including Bob Noxious, singer for San 
Francisco's Fuck-Ups. This guy, I later 
learned, was the singer of a hardcore band 
called Intensified Chaos. He prodded me 
to buy my Vice Squad Stand Strong, Stand 
Proud record, and patted me on the back 
when I sold him my novelty Surf Punks 
record back in order to help afford it. My 
memories of this store are full of Punk & 
Disorderly record covers, Crass, Anti- 
Pasti, "Oi Oi That's Yer Lot" and so on. 


Finally, there was Leopold's Records. 
This was a two-story store, housed next to 


Tower Records and both above and to the 
left of LaVal's Pizza, which itself was a 
must-visit on every trip (two slices for $2 or 
something like that—remember though that 
this is 1980s money. That's like $174 
today). Leopold's would later gain 
notoriety for being a phenomenal store for 
underground hip-hop as that scene was 
exploding; I remember it as another place 
for British imports. I got the early Kate 
Bush records there! There were rows and 
rows of records in plastic polyvinyl sleeves 
(classy) - prog-rock from the 70s and 80s 
seemed to be something in high traffic 
there. Either that or the Gentle Giant and 
Marillion records were right next to the 
areas I would frequently browse. As 
amazing as this store was, it was a distant 
third for me to the glory that was Rasputin's 
and the eye-opening head trip that was 
Universal. I still made it a point to spend an 
hour here each time, however. 


My trips to Berkeley continued even in 
college and afterward abit, especially when 
Amoeba Records — the very first one — 
opened there in 1990. By then, Rasputin's 
was trying to be all things to all people 
(instead of an imports/punk/used vinyl 
kind of store), and went through a bit of a 
crisis in competition with Amoeba and 
almost closed. It's now a gargantuan store 
again, right there on Telegraph, in a new 
location, with a cool "history of Berkeley 
punk and metal" photo exhibit on the 
outside of the store today, right at street 
level. Leopold's is long gone. Tower is long 
gone. The great bookstore of the avenue, 
Cody's, is long gone, though Moe's hangs 
on. Berkeley was subsequently supplanted 
by San Francisco, and later by the internet, 
as the best location to shop for records from 
far corners of the underground. 


I obviously miss that wide-eyed feeling of 
discovery I would get there, when 
"everything was totally new" and now- 
legendary 80s subcultures were still ripe for 
exploration. I was trying on a teenage 
mental identity, as every teenager does, and 
this was the perfect place to experiment. 
More to the point, it was the best place in the 
world (that I knew of) to buy some totally 
rad records. Like any good nostalgic, I wish 
I could somehow capture that frenzied, 
electric, worlds-of-possibility brain rush 
again, and like anyone realistic who’s lived 
long enough, understand that it’s a one-shot 
deal available to teenagers only. § 


Joan Didion Please. 
The California Writings of Michael Fessier Jr. 


Tn the 1990s a California-based music fanzine called Great God Pan started an issue-by- 
issue transition from being ostensibly about independent rock music to being entirely 
“The Journal of Californiana”. It was a fanzine that /ooked like and was put together like 
a fanzine - and which took advertisements from the indie labels of the day - and yet was 
pretty much wholly about California and Pacific West lore, tall tales, explorations, and 
California- themed artwork by the time they wrapped it up in 2000. Editors Mark Sundeen 
and Eric Bluhm were car campers, western history nerds and lovers of the offbeat, 
deranged and strange. It occurred to me often while reading it that music was truly 
becoming a bill-paying afterthought for them with each passing issue, and I was very 
much okay with that at the time. 


I caught the magazine about halfway through their transition, in the mid-1990s, and likely 
bought and devoured them all because I was 
both a Californian just starting to take edifying 
personal road trips across every freeway in the 
state, and because I was an underground 
rocknroll fiend who’d scarf up every decent 
_ fanzine on the rack. Yet it was only in2020 that 
| I decided to again crack open my stack of 
_ Great God Pans to see how they held up a 
couple of decades later. You may recall that 
you yourself had many evenings spent at home 
during the year of our lord 2020. 


Many wonders revealed themselves again, and 
some for the very first time. In two issues of the 
magazine, Issue #12 and #13, there lived three 
pieces each by a writer named Michael 
Fessier Jr. These pieces had originally been 
published in the Los Angeles Times’ Sunday 
magazine, West, during 1970 and 1971, as part 
of a 10-part exploration of the soul of an 
exceptionally impenetrable city called “L.A.: 
In Search of the City”. I got busy reading them, somewhat chagrined that unless my 
memory had totally failed me, I was doing so for the first time. I couldn’t believe how 
outstanding this guy’s prose was, nor how in-depth his travels to the far corners of this big, 
wide, unending city had taken him. 


As he explained in the introduction to the as-then only partially underway series on 
February 22nd, 1970, “The author was not too sure of what he would do or who he would 
talk to, except that he would try very hard to avoid actors, hippies, noisy advocates of the 
Silent Majority and Timothy Leary. Certainly somebody else was out there.” He then 
explained to Great God Pan 28 years later that his actual target in doing the series was the 
Times itself: “the Times and my accumulated sense that outside movies, the Times, 
novels, and all the rest of it - there was this other L.A., totally unnoticed.” 


This has also struck me about Los Angeles time and again. One turn off of a freeway, and 
you’ re drifting through Pico Rivera, or Sylmar, or Altadena, or Montebello, or Lawndale. 


All of it Los Angeles, just as much as Wilshire Blvd. or Hollywood & Vine or Fairfax & 
Melrose. I’ve found myself in places like this for one reason or another, their own self- 
contained worlds off the 710 or 405 or 110, and just been like, “Wow....people Jive here.”. 
My pal Jerry used to take me around Los Angeles and Orange counties in the 1990s, and 
I was the gawking tourist who wanted to know about any & all regional differences 
between Buena Park and Santa Ana, between El Segundo and Hawthorne, between 
Orange and Anaheim. 


Fessier’s writing about pockets of the city were absolutely revelatory to me, and I read and 
then re-read all six of the ten pieces that Great God Pan had been able to reprint. He 
doggedly interviewed hyper-local “characters” in each region he visited like a gumshoe 
detective, not to unravel a case but instead to make one: that this place, this Cudahy or 
Rustic Canyon or a skid row downtown street, this place is a place that matters to the 
people who live and work there. 


The San Dimas piece in particular should have won a Pulitzer, such is the pathos and 
humor of the story. It’s the story of a 28-year-old man named Fred Blitstein who’s 
carpetbagged into the Inland Empire town to make a name for himself in civic 
improvement, with an eye toward transforming the decaying Bonita Avenue into an open- 
air “Early California" living museum. No one can quite figure out what “Early California” 
actually means, and can only point to older pictures of Bonita Avenue looking just as it 
does today by way of example. This disappoints Blitstein greatly, who desperately wants 
to do something exciting and memorable for San Dimas: 


Blitstein was out showing me around in his trim, tangerine-colored Opel GT. 

“Southern California,” he was explaining, “is the land of the two-time loser. A pretty 
plastic facade. You push through it and there is nothing there.” 

He had come to study in Southern California thinking it would be the nearest thing to 
his beloved Florida. The place of his imagination was the movie-poster one, all beach and 
sun and pretty girls. He was badly Gea, and now believes that Southern 
California out-tinsels Florida five - 7 
to one. He went to a conference of 
urban affairs people at the Hilton 
where the question of “What is 
Southern California?” was asked. 
Nobody had = any answers. 
“Southern California is an 
abstraction,” said Blitstein. “You * 
can’t tell what it is, even where it 
is.”” 

“Southern California is God’s test 
of man,” he said, whipping his car 
around corners so quickly I was 
feeling a little carsick. 


Depending on how you look upon 
this time in Southern California, it’s 
either a far more innocent era than 
our own, or a part of post-Manson _ - , Ts { 
reckoning that was already ripping MANHATTAN BEACH, CA in the 1970s 


the city apart. The Manhattan Beach piece, 
about swingin’ mustachioed bachelors 
trying to party and get down with 
stewardesses, seems to split the difference. 
To me, 1970 seems, you know, like a ong 
time ago to me, halfa century even - and yet 
elements of Fessier Jr.’s Los Angeles are 
still instantly recognizable to this day. 


The ten pieces in West were - by title and 
titular region: 


e “Growing Up in 
Cudahy” (Cudahy) 

e “In With The In 
Crowd” (Manhattan Beach) 

e “Coming To The 
Canyon” (Rustic Canyon) 

e “The Pied Piper of San 
Dimas” (San Dimas) 

e §=6“Portraits and 
People” (The Huntington 
Library in Pasadena) 

e “The Living 
End” (Downtown LA) 

e “The Gates of Rolling 
Hills” (Rolling Hills) 

e = Title unknown - San 
Fernando Valley 1 

e = Title unknown - San 
Fernando Valley 2 

e = Title unknown - San 
Fernando Valley 3 


“Title unknown” because I haven’t read 
them, nor found even references to them 
online, and not for lack of trying. Suitably 
impressed by what I did read (to say the 
least), I tracked down Great God Pan co- 
editor Mark Sundeen, whom I also learned 
subsequently went on to quite a writing and 
book-publishing career of his own. I lethim 
know that my research uncovered that 
Fessier had passed away in Santa Barbara 
in 2014, at the age of 75, and I even had 
floated the idea of actually publishing these 
pieces in a book of my own, money 
permitting. Here’s what he told me: 


Yeah, Fessier, wow. What a guy. I don’t 
think I knew he died. He was such a great 


writer, one of those Californians like John 
Fante or Leonard Gardner who had so 
much talent, such a unique West Coast way 
of seeing the world, but just didn’t figure 
out how to break through to a wide 
audience. I blame the fact that the 
publishing world sits on the East Coast but 
there were surely other factors. The way 1 
remember meeting him is that he wrote a 
glowing review of Great God Pan in the LA 
Weekly, and we got in touch with him and he 
mentioned this piece he’d written decades 
earlier about Manhattan Beach, where we 
lived, and so of course we wanted to read it, 
and were blown away by it, and asked it we 
could reprint the series. I think we meant to 
keep publishing more, but we soon 
“retired.” 


I personally would pitch in a few bucks to 
publish a book of his essays about LA from 
the early 70s. I think he really captured it 
better than say, Didion, because he really 
dove into the uncool places far from 
Hollywood. When I met him I was in grad 
school at USC and just discovering the New 
Journalists of the 70s like Gay Talese and 
Tom Wolfe and Didion and I thought/think 
he was as good as them. 


I think he sent us old xeroxes of either his 
typed drafts or the West pages, and I typed 
them into the computer manually! 


What’s exceptionally frustrating in this 
always-connected, everything documented 
era we live in is just how tough it can be to 
dig up printed materials from the past - and 
even to find people, say, Fessier Jr.’s two 
sons - who haven’t really left much of an 
internet presence, except for the fact that 
they appear to be alive and about my age. I 
didn’t know what I was going to ask them 
when I did find them, to be fair, but it was 
probably permission to compile all ten of 
these pieces into a book on my not-quite- 
launched vanity private press. Maybe I’d 
call it “L.A.: In Search of the City”! I 
suppose that costs money, and anyway, I 
can’t track these guys down, and that’s 
probably just as well. It’s the Los Angeles 


Times that likely owns the rights to the ten pieces, and I’m not ready to slug it out with 
Otis Chandler just yet. 


Until that time comes, I merely wanted to illuminate the fact that this amazing trove of 
urban spelunking and writing exists, as Great God Pan also did, even if I’m not actually 
reprinting it so you can compare notes with me and all your Dynamite Hemorrhage- 
reading chums. I’d do what I can to grab copies of Great God Pan #12 and #13 if you're 
at all interested in checking this stuff out, and hey, if you figure out how to work the 
microfiche machine, maybe we can take this Fessier Jr. project a step further together. 


** My title of this piece is only a tongue-in-cheek demeaning of Joan Didion, whose writing I’ve long 
loved. She’s actually top of mind as I write this, as she passed away yesterday. She’s also the first 
writer I thought of as Iread Fessier Jr.'s pieces. They're probably the two writers that I’ve read who 


best got at the essence of 1960s/70s Southern California in all its complexity. 


KACY & CLAYTON AND MARLON 
WILLIAMS Plastic Bouquet LP 
Sometimes my mania for certain musical 
subgenres will erupt in unpredictable 
directions, and at one point this past year it 
had me digging a bit into the quote-unquote 
No Depression alt-country underground to 
see if there might be any musical ore to 
mine. There usually isn’t, I’ve found, but 
why not take a peek just in case? I only 
came up with a few nuggets, with the 
motherlode being a Saskatchewan cousin 
due called Kacy & Clayton, whose 
discography I very rapidly assembled. 
They’re phenomenal songsmiths with 
equal standing in folk, old-time roots and 
even 60s English psych, and singer Kacy 
Anderson has, if I may, the voice of an 
angel. 


T’mcertainly not about to tell you that Kacy 
& Clayton are collector scumbait sub- 
underground cosmic country freaks by any 
stretch of the imagination. They exist just 
this side of the indie/mersh divide, and with 
some slight tweaks to the formula, would 
easily be popping up on whatever the 
country charts look like these days. Yet 
they seem to have gotten better at their craft 
with each passing record, even as, or 
perhaps because, they’ve mostly evolved 
away from traditional roots music and into 
a pleasant modern country hybrid of their 
own making. Their latest record brings 
New Zealand singer-songwriter Marlon 
Williams along for the ride, yet with all due 
respect, aside from his songwriting 
contributions and vocals on a few tracks, 
it’s a Kacy & Clayton record all the way. 


Tempos are set and sustained by pedal 
steel, acoustic strum, murder ballads & 
cosmic Canadiana, and each song’s a fairly 
distant cry from the one that preceded it, 
which makes for a hell of a well-rounded 
record. I suggest you check “em out if you 
get the gumption. 
(kacyandclayton.bandcamp.com) 


MOONLOVE May Never Happen LP 
We had local “college bands” when I was in 
school that we rooted hard for to develop a 
following outside of the 1-mile radius 
surrounding campus. By these I mean 
bands that were formed from recent college 
friendships while everyone was still going 
to school, and who’d play house and 
driveway parties for like-minded inebriates 
on Friday and Saturday nights. Our great 
white hopes at UC-Santa Barbara in the 
mid/late 80s were Alice Fell and Cactopus; 
at least those were the bands I felt had the 
best hopes for a review in some influential 
east coast fanzine. Alice Fell got as far asa 
tape and opening gigs for the Flaming Lips 
and Lazy Cowgirls; Cactopus put out two 
45s on a label our friends ran. Turned out 
that the band from our insular little scene 
who actually did something later on was 
Monoshock. 


Irelay all of this water-colored nostalgia by 
way of introducing Moonlove, who likely 
served the same function for their fanzine- 
readin’ friends and dozens of assorted 
music-loving introverts in Kent, Ohio in the 
mid-80s. In 1985, this Kent State band put 
out a tape called May Never Happen in an 
edition of 25 copies. It’s a bewitching set of 


jangling and discordant New Zealand- 
inspired pop songs that would easily have 
lived in 25 different shoeboxes for eternity 
until Concentric Circles put it out again on 
LP this past year. It’s sort of the midwestern 
equivalent of Chico, CA’s 28th Day, who 
were also trading female and male vocals 
on a song-by-song basis and working out 
how to graft learned lessons from The Bats, 
Verlaines and Clean onto an American 
underground chassis built from parts of the 
Velvet Underground, Modern Lovers and 
Feelies. 


What’s especially charming about 
Moonlove is their learning-to-play 
amateurism couldn’t always keep up with 
their pretensions to play intricate, baroque 
pop, and it wobbles and stutters beautifully 
at times, perhaps like the college bands you 
were seeing in driveways. The female 
singer has a voice that alternates between 
lovely and lightly caterwauling, never 
better than on “All Your Mysteries” and 
“Trying To Find”; the fella has a couple of 
ringers as well, especially the opening 
“Level Ground”. Sometimes there’s a 
violin weaving a harsh racket between bits 
of guitar strum and the voices, acting both 
as a destabilizer and a lubricant. It’s a 


MOONLOVE 


terrific time capsule rescued from certain 
oblivion, and an excellent collection of 
original DIY pop songs in its own right. 
(Concentric Circles; concentric- 
circles.net) 


THE IDITAROD The Ghost, The Elf, 
The Cat and the Angel LP 

Definitional psych-folk record from 2002 
that I missed the first time around when it 
was released on CD only, but that ’m glad 
Feeding Tube got around to reissuing this 
past year on LP. (Remember when you had 
to re-buy your LP collection on CD? We're 
now going the other direction, folks). The 
duo draw a direct line from precedents like 
Charalambides and to antecedents like 
Branten Schnure, with achingly blank yet 
pleasing female vocals from Carin Wagner. 
Drones, backward loops and folk tracks 
drop out and then re-emerge as something 
experimental and entirely different; if ever 
the term “freak” were to be paired with folk, 
it ought to be here. And yes, while this will 
definitely please the traditional wood 
nymph and bonny maiden contingent, 
anyone with a hankering for something 
dark and very ahead of its time will find 
much to gnaw on here. 

(Feeding Tube; feedingtuberecords.com) 
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